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THE SCOTT “A-15" 


















Automatic Diluter Demand 


Walk-Around Assembly. 


Portable 


Oxygen 


Standard equipment on U.S.A.F. 
bombers, cargo and personnel 


carriers. New units in pro- 
duction and available to 


airplane manufacturers. 


AND... 


RE-CONDITIONING 


process surplus A-15s. 

















AIRCRAFT OXYGEN BREATHING EQUIPMENT 


lator. 
Automatically mixes air and oxygen, sup 
plying correct air-oxygen ratio for all altitudes 
up to 34,000 feet.) 


U.S. A. F. Type A-6 Low Pressure Portable 
Oxygen Cylinder. 


SCOTT AVIATION is also equipped and approved by U.S.A.F. 
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TECHNICAL 
DESCRIPTION 


U.S.A. F. Type A-1 Cylinder 
and Regulator Assembly consists! 
of: U.S. A. F. Type A-15 Low Pres 
sure Diluter Demand Oxygen Regu 
(Designed and produced by Scott 


to 


8500 FIXED OXYGEN 
SYSTEM 





FOR ALL AIRCRAFT 


to a Connie 







“from a Cub 


providing a complete oxygea 





system including supplementon! 






oxygen for crew and passenge" 




















demand oxygen for smoke om 





fume protection for crew 






+ 





regulator (shown above is 







lightest in existence and sup 








plies required oxygen up * 














SCOTT AIRCRAFT OXYGEN EQUIPMENT. 





etc.). A flow of approximately 1 
L.P.M. causes a red float to dis- 
appeor. Operates in any position. WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





235 ERIE STREET 


Designers and manufacturers of aircraft equipment since 1932 


hydraulic equipment to:! wheel assemblies and miscellaneous 
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AODEL 5500 — Portable. Furnishes MODEL 5600 f c Pp : . 
upplementary Oxy§en for passen- for Passenger Comfort Portable am k ns, F Sag 2 
ers or crew. Scott 8600 Econo-Mask and Protection as Sup- DUAL-PURPOSE sop bol “geo srl 
hown. plementary Oxygen. : EQUIPMENT a i# desired 
SCOTT OXYGEN FLOW INDICATOR +8540 
= i . sbi OW <artAtoc 
oy og naa flow. Inserts in #H-338 
tubing of any constant-flow mask FOR FULL DATA AND PRI N 
(B...B., A8B, SCOTT ECONO-MASK, vexed 
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SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 


LANCASTER, N. Y. 


including oxyoqen equipment 
engineered acc 









30,000 ft. for up to fifty outle§ 


6000-B1-O PORTABLE | 






For crew protec 
tion in smoke of 
fumes. Supplies 
100% oxygen for 
@ minimum of | 
minutes. 
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Hot juice for cold jets 
When the United States 
XYGEN Air F 
’ One generator for any climate, many uses! Air-cooled—to ir Force needed a 
withstand —65° or +135°F. Portable—to wheel along sure-fire power package 
rows of waiting jets. Light and compact—to tuck in a B-36 for : ; 
ick? dependable starting anywhere in the world. That’s the power to start jets blasting 
: package developed by Lycoming and the United States Air Force. in any weather, 
CRAFT | If your need is power—or precision-machining, product they called on 
ae development or high-volume production— Lycoming offers 
a Connie is eg APE Sit ti a B¢ Lycoming for research 
pte oxyget unusually extensive facilities and well-rounded experience. 
yplementont Long famous for aircraft engines, particularly to the military, and precision 
passenger Lycoming also meets the most exacting requirements of production. 
smoke ong America’s leading industries. 
mine F m Whatever your problem, look to Lycoming! 
» and sup 
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BORN TO BE A BATTLER: Latest in a air arm. This new, sleek, twin-jet, tailless fighter 
long line of top naval aircraft—stretching back for carrier operation was designed to be second 
three decades—the Chance Vought F7U Cut- to none in speed, climb, maneuverability, rug- 
lass brings new striking power to the Navy’s gedness and fire power. 


Chance Vought Aircraft . oauss. ex-s 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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LET DESIGN YOUR 


EME DUTTVE CONVERT 
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Our custom radio installations 
offer greater accessibility. 








a The engineering ‘staf of the J. D. Reed Company is 


prepared to discuss with you the design and engineering heidi hebeatii bel viet 


problems consistent with the executive conversion of any arrangements are more efficient. 





type aircraft. Qur long experience with such problems 
has brought about economical approaches to the most 


complex configurations. 


At the J]. D. Reed Company your executive conversion will 


be custom designed to meet your individual requirements and 





engineered for long trouble-free operation. 


Luxurious cabin interiors with 
comfort and convenience. 





We invite you to let us show you how we can save you 
money on the executive conversion of your choice. 


LD, CO, Inc. 
Desc "Cra 
DISTRIBUTOR 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT é 
HOUSTON, TEXAS Special appointments designed 


for utility. 
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First U.S. Air Mail Plight-I9ll 


7 ¥ 


Wearing a football helmet and straddling 
fifteen pounds of souvenir postcards Earl 
Ovington, back in 1911, made the first 
official United States Air Mail flight—from 
Garden City to Mineola, Long Island(N. Y.) 
He flung the souvenir mail out over the 
crowds after taking off from the Interna- 
tional Aviation Meet—and his postcard 
drop made history! 


@ Just as air transportation has made mirac- 
ulous advancements since the days of the 
first air mail flight—so has petroleum. 


Phillips Petroleum Company has kept pace 
with the developments of the aviation industry 
—for airplane engines can only operate within 
the limits of the fuel that powers them. Today 
Phillips is one of the nation’s largest producers 
of aviation gasoline for both military and com- 
mercial planes. With each new development, 
Phillips is ready with new fuels to meet the 
latest demands. 


Rely on Phillips when you want dependable 
aviation products. 


AVIATION DIVISION FORTY YEARS LATER = eee. 7, a ar ag _ 

copter belonging to the Port Authority of New York made the sam: 

PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY trip commemorating the 40th Anniversary of Ovington’s first air mail 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA flight. This time the cargo was 1500 air mail letters destined to board a p 


trans-continental airliner at LaGuardia Airport, headed for points west. 
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Airmen’s Calendar 


Feb. 12—Iowa Flight Operators An 
nual Convention, Des Moines 

Feb. 13-14—Minnesota Airport Op- 
erators Association Annual Convention 
Minneapolis 

Feb. 13-15—Agricultural Aviation 





Conference and unveiling of “Ohio proj- 
ect” agricultural airplane, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio 

March 14—IAS 7th Annual Flight 
Propulsion Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio 

March 30-April 3—Convention of 
American Association of Airport Execu 
tives, Fort Worth, Texas 

April 4-6—Montana Pilots Associa 
tion Convention, Helena, Montana. 

April 21-24—National Aeronautic 
Meeting and Aircraft Engineering Dis- 
play, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Hotel Statler, New York. 

June 1-July 15—International Soar 
ing Championships, Madrid, Spain 

















CAA APPROVED TYPE CERTIFI- 
CATE OF AIRWORTHINESS was 
issued January 31 to the Model 520 
{ero Commander being produced at 
Oklahoma City. It is powered by two 
260-hp. Lycomings and has an 1,800- 
b. useful load at 5,400-lb. gross. Fac- 
ry performance data at this gross 
weight includes 197-mph. cruising 
speed at 10,000 ft. (65 per cent, of 
power) and 1,600-fpm. initial rate of 
limb at sea level. C. W. (Ted) von 
Rosenberg of CAA 4th Region head- 
quarters at Ft. Worth represented 
Regional Administrator L. C. Elliott 
n presenting the ATC to Aero Com- 
mander officials Rufe Amis, George 
Pew and Ted Smith. 


CESSNA’S ACQUISITION OF 
SEIBEL HELICOPTER COMPANY 
STOCK, as proposed by Cessna and 
recommended by Seibel directors, 

ould put Cessna in the helicopter 

isiness. Seibel’s helicopter, developed 

Wichita, already has CAA certifica- 

yn and is being evaluated by both 

Air Force and Army Field Forces. 


BEECH HAS RAISED BONANZA 
PRICE $3,000 AND D-18 TWIN 
PRICE $4,000. Model C-35 Bonanza 

ow priced at $18,990. 


\CTIVE U. S. CIVIL PILOTS 
NOW TOTAL ONLY 165,000 IN 
\' MBER, that many Airman Identi- 
tion Cards having been issued by 
\ as of last month. This is a far 
from the 500,000 airmen claimed 
946. 


TILITY AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
ie new name for the Aircraft In- 
ry Association’s Personal Aircraft 





Council. DELOS W. RENTZEL, 
former Under-secretary of Commerce 
for Transportation, CAB chairman and 
CAA administrator, has accepted a 
position as vice president of W. R. 
Grace Company in New York. 


LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORP. 
IS NEARLY DOUBLING ITS FACIL- 
ITIES in Dallas, with a $450,000 
building program adding some 85,000 
sq. ft. of floor area. Year-end em- 
ployment was over the 800-mark. 


A PLAN FOR CONSOLIDATION 
OF BRANIFF AND MID-CONTI- 
NENT INTO A SINGLE AIRLINE 
has been agreed to by directors of 
both companies, subject to approval by 
stockholders and CAB. 

FINAL FIGURES FOR 1951 
LIGHTPLANE PRODUCTION show 
2,302 aircraft shipped during the year 
as compared to 3,386 for 1950 with 
1951 billings of $16,887,000 as against 
1950 billings of $19,157,000. The 1951 
shipments included 1,678 planes of 4 
to 10-place size, 598 two-place planes 
and 26-single-seat Mooneys. Beech 
Aircraft led the industry in billings, 
with 377 Bonanzas, 4 Twin-Bonanzas 
and 48 D-18 Twins sold for $7,708,000. 
Piper billings totalled $3,933,000 for 
599 Pacers, 480 tandem trainers, 1 
Clipper and 1 Family Cruiser, and 
Cessna sales amounted to $3,573,000 





ATC FOR AERO COMMANDER produc- 
tion model was presented to Ted Smith, 
designer and general manager of Aero 
Design & Engineering Co., left above, by 
C. W. von Rosenberg, chief of the 4th 
CAA Region aircraft section. CAA flight 
tests began Jan. 8, were completed Jan. 
18. Deliveries begin immediately. 


for 416 Model 170A’s, 69 Model 195’s, 
28 Model 190’s and 38 Model 140’s. 
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Incomparable 
a pretty girl 































Her warm, 





























continental face 
and form should be 
sufficient to 

protect Jerry Hren 
against the icy 
blasts of winter, 
but we think she 
looks mighty cosy 
snuggled in fur. 
Jerry is a secretary 
fora publishing firm 
She is the serious 
type and likes to 
curl up on the sofa 
with a good book. ’ 
She is 23, has 

blue eyes and 

red hair. 

(No. 5 in a series of 
pretty Dallas 

girls discovered 

and photographed 
especially for 
Southwest 


Airmotive ) 
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A Custom-Built 
Radio Installation 


By Southwest Airmotive. 
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SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY 
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Just 


among 
ourselves 





LOST IN THE FOG 


A' L the loud talk about ma- 
terial shortages is camou- 
flaging the real Achilles heel of our 
defense effort—the acute shortage of 
technical manpower, which in avia- 
tion includes engineers, mechanics and 
electronic specialists. 

All you have to do is pick up your 
laily paper and turn to the employ- 
ment ads to find out just how acute 
the situation actually is. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are being spent 
every week in a mad attempt to get 
engineers and mechanics, not from any 
reserve of such people for the re- 
serve is gone, but to pirate them from 
other companies. All sorts of bait is 
used, including full paid vacations in 
Florida, golf and swimming after 
vorking hours, generous overtime pay, 
etirement and health benefits, medi- 
il care, free transportation to work, 
etc. Civilian industry is trying to rob 
letense industry, defense industry is 
rying to steal men from civilian in- 
lustry. Yet in spite of this critical 
tate of affairs, nothing at all is being 
lone to train new engineers and me- 
anics to fill the holes. The real 

igedy is the closing up of old, estab- 
shed private schools, which are go- 

g out of business for lack of en- 

llments. 

We noticed one airline employment 

recently which wanted mechanics, 

kind of mechanic, “no license 
essary.”” We certainly hope airline 
sengers don’t read that one. A sur- 
of two domestic carriers reveals 
they will need some 1,500 me- 
chinics within the next six to eight 
ths to handle the new airplanes 

. ng off the production lines. Peo- 
close to the situation well know 
they will be lucky to find 100 
1anics, let alone 1,500. One of our 
r umiversities turning out ac- 
cre ited aeronautical engineers reports 
less than 50 will graduate from 





orthcoming June class. 





Ik to the teen agers you know. 
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None of them want to go to war. 
They are cynically awaiting the day 
when their number comes up. The 
Communist countries aren’t faced 
with this problem. So our only hope 
is a technical advantage of out-pro- 
ducing them with superior equipment. 
That requires technically trained men, 
and in aviation you can’t get them by 
“quickie” education. 

Every time one of our old-line 
established private schools closes its 
doors it represents an indictment of 
the criminal policy of manpower and 
defense planners in Washington. No 


EDITORIALS 


weightier problem exists in aviation 
today, whether it be in defense indus- 
try, in the military or in the civil air 
industry, than the official 
Washington has created in the man- 
Even if they 


vacuum 
power requirement. 
started tomorrow to correct the situa- 
tion it would require two full years 
to feel the benefits from an intelligent, 
productive technical training program, 
under full steam in the nation’s capa- 
ble private schools which may be com- 
pletely annihilated within another 
twelve months under present policies. 

The aviation industry is now aroused 
and is trying desperately to do some- 
thing abot it through its trade asso- 
ciations. Actually they have made 
little headway either in the halls of 
Congress or in the serpentine corridors 
of the Pentagon. Time is tragically 
running out. 


AIR POWER AND THE PRESS 


[ese you look 
these days you find con- 
fusion compounded regarding the em- 
ployment of air power in the Korean 
War and in the general public mind 
on where we are going in the estab- 
lishment of invincible global air power. 

Most of the confusion stems from 
ofhcial utterances by non-military ad- 
ministration officials from President 
Truman on down. Mr. Truman is the 
principal offender. His pronounce- 
ments have consistently led the public 
to believe that all you have to do in 
this country is to vote billions of 
dollars, throw the switch, and air- 
planes, which are tantamount to air 
power, roll off the assembly lines. He 
neglects to mention that we are pay- 
ing the supreme price in Korea, and 
all over the world for that matter, for 
his administration’s tragic demobili- 
zation after VJ Day which dealt the 
staggering body blow to U. S. air 
power and reduced us to the rank of 
incompetent fifth-rate air power na- 


tions. He and his henchmen fail to 


understand that hastily voted billions 
can not repair the damage overnight. 

The present climate is quite favor- 
able for confusion not only of the 
kind being propagated by the militant 





communistic world but by the Babel 
of voices within our own country, ex 
perting hourly the employment of air 
power in Korea as well as the many 
facets of the present global crisis and 
the inescapable role American air 
power is playing and must play to 
meet that crisis. Every spokesman, 
whether a political or military figure, 
newspaper man or radio commentator, 
must eventually face the air power 
issue; for availability of air strength 
or lack of it underlies the whole mess, 
from Korea to Berlin, from Iran to 
London. That 


many experts writing and comment- 


is why we have so 


ing on military air power today. The 
pity lies in the fact that the over- 
whelming majority of so-called ex- 
perts have never been and are not 
now competent to write on military 
aviation. Little wonder, then, that so 
much confusion exists, that even our 
most successful general interest jour- 
nals and newspapers are just now dis 
covering our air power deficit. 

In the January edition of Air Force, 
ofthcial house organ of the Air Force 
Association, our capable contempo- 
rary and editor of that journal, Jim 
Straubel, brilliantly exposes and dis- 
(Continued on page 34) 















From the home towns of America to the battle zones of Korea, 
our “Flying Lifeline” spans the Pacific ... precious pints of crit- 
ically needed whole blood and plasma are speeded to our wounded 
combat forces via the Military Air Transport Service; then in a 
matter of hours ... in Fairchild C-119 Packets to the front lines. 
This is only one of the many top priority military cargoes 
flown by the rugged, battle-tested C-119 “Flying Boxcars,’”’ the 
mainspring of our mobile Armed Forces, airlifting everything 
BLO OD & AN & from medical supplies and tanks, to pontoons and paratroopers. 
Whatever is needed, wherever it’s needed, Fairchild’s “‘Flying 
Boxcars”’ can and are delivering the goods! 


Our ARMED FORCES ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


need your BLOOD. b 
soe AIRCHILD Arcrat Dit 
RED CROSS TODAY! Wiblon 
Hagerstown, Md., Chicago, I!! 
OTHER DIVISIONS: ENGINE, GUIDED MISSILES ANO STRATOS DIVISIONS, FARMINGDALE, +. ¥. 
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Bendix 
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FUEL METERING 


Dvision ee 
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a 
> Fuel Metering Unit 
-~ : , : for jet engines 
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Helping American Aviation Lead the World 


Stromberg * Injection 


Aviation’s remarkable progress during the past quarter of a century, together with the Carburetors 
growing complexity of aircraft design, have created innumerable new problems in fuel 
metering and landing gear—many so challenging that only the great creative skill of Bendix 
Products has been equal to the task. 





In meeting these many problems as they arise, Bendix Products has assembled the finest 
engineering talents and the most modern and comprehensive machinery in the industry—a 
fact reflected in the recognition of Bendix today as the nation’s outstanding source for these 
vital flight components. 


Engine builders and airframe manufacturers are urged to let this proven combination of Speed-Density 
skill and experience sol¥e their fuel metering and landing gear problems. egetrencieses dena 


BENDIX - **°°"<'5. SOUTH BEND == 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





Landing Gear Wheels 
for all types of airplones 





Pneudraulic* 
Shock Absorbing Struts 


Segmented 
Rotor Brakes 
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of J35 Axial, J33 Centrifugal Flow Turbo-Jet Engines, 





The only jet engines which our armed services 
have actually operated. 1,000 hours without a 
major overhaul are an Allison J33 and an 
Allison J35. They were finally removed only 
for routine inspection. 





One other Allison J33 has passed 900 hours 
and is fast approaching the 1,000-hour mark. 
Another J33 has exceeded 750 hours in combat. 












Many Allison jet engines have exceeded 500 
hours without ever being removed from the 
aircraft. 

Allison jet engines were first to accumulate 
a total of more than 1,200,000 hours in the air. 


More than 700,000 hours were piled up during 
the last year in military service from Korea to 
Germany. 


engines: 


Allison jet engines have always set the pace 
for allowable hours before overhaul. 





Vi other jet engine in the world can equal this 
record of experience — where it counts most 
—in the air! 








Allison J35 engine '@ 
Thunderjets and Northrog 


wering Republic 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


T38 and T40 Turbo-Prop Engines 
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TEMCO.  T-35’s 
At Goodfellow 
Air Force Base 


TEMCO T-35 Buckaroos now are 
undergoing trainer evaluation at 
Goodfellow AFB. After several 
months of rugged service testing 
at San Marcos AFB, officers and 
instructors were in accord that the 
T-35 was truly a military air- 
craft. It has all the flight and 
performance characteristics of the 
big ships. 


It proved to be an ideal basic intru- 
ment trainer because it has good 
stability, and due to its quick con- 
trol response, the student can 
correlate movement of the controls 
with his instrument readings. 


Another version of the T-35 Buck- 
aroo has been equipped with two 
internally mounted 30-caliber wing 
machine guns and ten 2.75-inch 
rockets. It is being demonstrated 
as a light highly-maneuverable 
ground support aircraft. The 
machine guns are far more accu- 
rate than on many heavier aircraft 
because the guns are mounted on 
the torsional axis of the wing. The 
rocket installation is complete with 
intervalometer fire control, per- 
mitting the automatic firing of any 
single rocket, or any series of 
rockets in sequence. 


C-54’s Rolling Off 
Overhaul Line 
At Majors Field 


TEMCO’s overhaul operation at 
Majors Field, Greenville, Texas, 
is in full swing. This part of 
TEMCO’s activity was recently 
moved from the main Dallas plant 
to make way for increased manu- 
facturing operations at Dallas on 
tour leading military aircraft. 


fTEMCO’s overhaul activity has 
ilways been a big business. Since 
lay, 1948, TEMCO has overhauled 
pproximately 500 C-54’s for the 
'. S. Air Force. Now with com- 
lete overhaul shops at Majors 
ield, C-54’s are being flown in 
rom bases in the United States as 
ell as overseas and are rolling off 
ie line with scheduled regularity 
‘ter their cycle reconditioning. 
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.. Builds 
Experience ¢ 

through ® “W" 
Continuous Training 


TEMCO Aircraft Experience did not just happen. It has 
been built by men of long experience through an 
intelligent, systematic, and continuous training program. 
Training begins as soon as an employe enters TEMCO 
and continues for the duration. New methods and 
techniques are under constant study and are introduced 
in training when proved able to better production 
and the high standard of TEMCO quality. 
Training does not stop for the experienced and 
skilled employe. There are several programs designed 
for the further development of his skill and supervisory 
abilities. This accurately planned and expertly 
administered training program is a big factor in 
TEMCO craftsmanship as recognized throughout 
the aircraft industry ... craftsmanship that is being 
used to build major assemblies for four of 
the nation’s largest aircraft manufacturers. 
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Around 


I FOR all he accomplished in 
solo-flying a Beechcraft 
Bonanza around the world, Congress- 


Mack, Jr., of Illinois, 


will most surely go down in the annals 


man Peter F. 


of aviation as the most unassuming 
and most modest airman who ever 
crossed an ocean. Rather than claim 
any vaunted piloting success or pose 
as a record breaker, Mr. Mack would 
preter to be remembered, if at all, 
simply as the “man who visited 30- 
odd nations of the world in a per- 
sonal campaign for _ international 
friendship and peace.” 


Mack 


epochal journey on Sunday, October 


Congressman began his 
1951, heading east from his home 
in Springfield, Illinois. He returned to 
January 27 
1952, from the west. In 113 days he 


Springheld on Sunday, 


had logged some 215 hours aloft, cov- 
ering some 34,000 miles via W ashing- 
ton, D. C., Newfoundland, the Azores, 


14 


Photographed in Dallas on his last stop 
before returning to Springfield, Illinois, 
Congressman Peter F. Mack is shown lean- 
ing on one of the earth-circling Bonanza's 
wingtip fuel tanks. Total fuel capacity 
was 268 gals., 20-gals. less than was 
carried in the same plane by the late Bill 
Odom when he flew non-stop from Hono- 
lulu to Teterboro, New Jersey. 


FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo 
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the World 


By Bonanza 


Portugal, Holland, Norway, 


Finland, Sweden, Germany, Belgium, 


Spain, 


France, 
Luxembourg, Italy, 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, Burma, Siam, Indo- 
China, Philippines, Formosa, Korea, 
Japan, Iwo Jima, Wake Island, Mid- 


way Island, Hawai, San Francisco, 


England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Switzerland, 
Greece, 


India, 


Tucson, and Dallas. 

Talking with the global-flying Con- 
gressman on his pause in Texas before 
finishing his junket, we were interested 
in some details about the flight, espe- 
cially performance of the airplane and 
its equipment. 

“It was a very successful trip,” the 
smiling legislator said. “Everywhere I 
went I found that people are all alike 
in one respect—they all want peace 
and international friendship. There- 
fore it was a very worthwhile trip. 
Based on what I personally observed, I 
don’t think war is inevitable.” 





How many gallons of fuel did the 
Bonanza consume on its round-the- 
world flight? Congressman Mack 
hadn’t figured it out. How many miles 
had he covered? He hadn’t added it 
up. What kind of speed did he aver- 
age? He wouldn’t know until days 
later, after he’d had time to do a lot 
of computing. He promised to drop 
us a letter later. 

“I’m afraid I can’t be of much 
help in giving out an aviation story,” 
he apologized. ““You see, I have been 
more interested in world friendshi 
and peace than in the fine points © 
flying.” 

But there were some casual obse 
vations and he was happy to ma 
them in answer to further questionin 

“I averaged 8 to 10 gals. per ho 
for fuel consumption,” he said. “M 
of the time I used 9,000 ft. for cru s- 
ing. My power setting would be ab: ut 
2,150 rpm. and about 19 inches of 
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manifold pressure. | would say that I 
was flying on instrument flight plans 
ibout 70 per cent of the time. Nearly 
ill of my flying in Europe was on 
nstruments. The hops were too short 
to get above the weather—I was in 
t practically all of the time. Only ice 

collected on my wings was betw een 
dublin and Paris, when they held me 

the weather due to airways trafhc 

the vicinity of London. But as soon 

I reported ice, they gave me a lower 
ltitude and I was out of the ice 
n short order.” 

He had hoped to fly into Moscow, 
ysut the Russians would not give him a 
learance to fly into their country. So 
e flew around the Iron Curtain, down 
hrough Italy, Greece and Turkey and 
iround to Iran and beyond. 

Highest altitude was about 16,000 
ft. He was leaving Iran on instru- 
nents. Mountain peaks in the vicinity 
eached up to about 14,000 ft. So he 
cruised at 16,000 ft., using oxygen he 
carried for just such an occasion. Mag- 
eto trouble developed Ww hile detour 
ng a hurricane some 150 miles from 
hore over the Indian Ocean, but was 

ercome and he held his heading. 

The flying Congressman had at 
inged a thorough schedule from the 
start. Surprisingly enough, he was able 
to maintain this schedule most of the 
time. There was a 2-day delay on ac 
count of weather in Teheran, another 
2-day delay in Calcutta, and he bided 
s time for a week in Tokyo await 
Pa radio shipment W hich should 
ive gone to him via air express but 
mehow went otherwise. ’ 
At one stage of his Pacific trip, his 
titcial horizon became inoperative 
d he was forced to fly needle-ball- 
id-air speed. “I had always been told 


@ 


bal instrument panel in Congressman 
k's Bonanza has few extras. Atop 
el at left is an extra magnetic com- 
and at center a cylinder-head tem- 
ture gauge. Black-faced instrument 
at tar left is an accelerometer, which 
recsters G limits. Radios are regular 
Le VHF transmitter and receiver (left) 
an. Lear Orienter with ADF (right). This 
S re oldest Bonanza now flying, being 
Ne 4 (Nos. | and 2 never flew; No. 3 
w ost by the factory in a dive test). 


(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo 
by Tom W. Collins.) 
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that about thirty minutes of needle- 
ball-and-air speed would just about 
exhaust you,” Mack 
said. “But I didn’t find it true at all. 
I flew it aout 2 hrs. and it was all 
between 


Congressman 


right.” On one 
islands in the far Pacific, he flew the 


crossing 


Bonanza through a heavy storm front 
and was on instruments in extreme 
turbulence and heavy rains for four 
hours. 

Longest single hop of all was be 
tween Honolulu and San Francisco, 
this over-water distance of some 2,400 
miles being flown in 16 hrs. 15 mins. 
On the entire trip, tailwinds pre- 
vailed. Strongest tailwind was about 
65 knots, while the most damaging 
headwind was about 35 knots. 

Congressman Mack is 35 years old 
and learned to fly in 1940 at St. Louis, 
getting his commercial license in 1942. 
Entering the Navy, he became a flight 
instructor and eventually served as an 
instrument instructor. Later, he served 
in Navy air transports as naval aviator 
and air navigator. He remains a lieu- 
tenant commander in the reserves, get- 
ting in his reserve flying at Washing- 
ton in Lockheed P2V’s and Grumman 
F8F’s. Someone stole his log in 1945, 
and he hasn’t kept track of his flying 
time since. He estimates he has a 
total of some 5,000 hours, of which 
about 500 hours are actual instrument 
flying. 

His round-the-world flight in the 
interests of international friendship 
and peace was sponsored by friends in 
Springfield, Illinois. Their contribu- 


tions paid for the trip, which cost 
about $10,000. 

The airplane was loaned for the 
flight by Beech Aircraft Corporation. 
It was Bonanza NC-80040, or “Old 





















No. 4,” the same Bonanza the late Bill 
Odom had used on his spectacular 
Honolulu-to-Teterboro, New Jersey, 
non-stop flight. Old No. 4 was also 
distinguished in that it had become a 
museum piece—it had been accepted 
on Nov. 3, 1949, by a representative 
of the Smithsonian Institution at the 
National Air Museum’s storage facil 
ity in Chicago. In flying it from 
Honolulu to Teterboro, Odom had 
established two new world records on 
March 6-8, 1949: (1) An interna 
tional non-stop distance record for all 
lightplanes (4,957.24 miles) and (2) 
the greatest non-stop solo distance 
flight in the history of aviation. 
Because there was no display space 
for the little 185-hp. Bonanza in the 
National Air Museum, it had been 
kept on an indefinite, non-exhibition 
status in storage. Thus it was possible 
to retrieve it from the museum for 
the flying Congressman’s junket. Mu 
seum officials have said there was 
precedent for the removal—a plane 
donated by the Air Force had _ been 
returned in 1951 for further tests 
and pressure tanks from the historic 
Bell X-1, first supersonic airplane, had 
also been returned to the Air Force. 
Beech gave Old No. 4, known as 
the “Waikiki Beech,” 


ing over at the factory, renewing its 


a complete go 


paint job, removing a 20-gal. cabin 
tank (this left 268 gals. of fuel in 
cabin, wing and wingtip tanks), and 
installed a new metal propeller. Other 
wise, it was the same airplane Odom 
had used. 

This history makes the plane used 
by Congressman Mack the oldest Bo 
nanza of some 3,000 which have been 
delivered to civilian customers the 

(Continued on page 35) 






































This 4-place, !45-hp. Cessna 170 carried 470 revenue passengers on schedules between Jefferson City, Missouri, and Kansas City 
and St. Louis last year. Note airline-type passenger steps, American flag painted on stabilizer, ‘extra window’ painted on fuselage. 





Fares are about 8 cents per mile. 


(BACA Airlines Photo.) 


an With An Airline 


Without J. Raymond Brummet, the capital of Missouri would have no scheduled air service 


a I four inches of sleet 
had iced over Memorial 
Airport at Jefferson City, Missouri, 
und it was below freezing as we looked 


out the airport ofhce window. 


“There’s my airliner now,” said the 





man whose office we were warming 
J. Raymond Brummet. About all we 
saw was ice and more ice. The bleak 
ness outside could have been a Siberian 
landscape, except for an even bleaker 
and colder-looking Cessna 170 which 
a couple of boys were rolling from the 
hangar adjoining the ofhce. 

“What airliner?” 


ing into the snowy overcast. 


we asked, squint 


“There by the door—the 170,” said 
Brummet, pointing. “That’s Flight 12, 
due out shortly.” 

When next we looked, we couldn't 
miss the Cessna. It sported the loudest 
red-white-and-blue paint job we ever 
saw on any airplane. On its side in 
large letters was the sign, “BACA 
Airlines.”” An 
painted on its tail, Pan American Air 
ways style. And beneath Old Glory 


American flag was 


the words, “Certificated Air Carrier. 
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By TOM ASHLEY 


No. 2-254,” 
look. 


In the lean-to ofhce was an ofhcial- 


completed the othcial 


looking ticket counter. It was sur- 
rounded by big signs: 
Fly BACA Airlines 
5 Flights a Day 
Connecting 119 Flights on 
Major Airlines 
Com plete Through Reservation Service 
Ray is the BACA 


Airlines. In his airline uniform of Air 


president of 


Force blue, he was ready to go down- 
town to make his regular pass at the 
two hotels in search of passengers. He 
drove off in a big, limousine-looking 
Cadillac, 1930-something model. Neat- 
ly lettered in gold on the doors was 
the sign, “BACA Airlines Courtesy 
Car.” 

There’s a convenient “No Parking” 
zone at the main entrance to the hotel. 
But Brummet didn’t bother with fit- 
ting his out-sized Cadillac into it. 
He blocked it, double parking. “At 
the curb, mine would look like any 


other auto,” he told us. “By leaving it 
out in the street, people can see it. 
They can also read the sign on the 
doors. I’ve got to keep selling this 
airline all the time.” 

More BACA Airlines signs decorated 
a space near the desk. Brummet paid 
his respects to the clerk, then an- 
nounced over a public address system: 
“BACA 
leave the hotel’s main door in 5 min- 
utes with passengers for BACA Air 
lines Flight 12, departing for St. 


Airlines courtesy car will 


Louis.” 

In the coffee shop over a 5-minut« 
cup, we wondered why all the an 
nouncing after Brummet told us h« 
had no reservations for Flight 12. 

“Maybe a hundred people heard m\ 
announcement,” he answered. ‘‘Mos 
of them probably don’t know that 
am giving Jefferson City airline serv 
ice. They listen and they are surprise: 
Some of them might decide to use this 
airline service, now that they kno 
about it. In fact, I once got two 
passengers over this public addre's 
system.” 
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Flood waters from the Missouri River all but wiped out BACA Airlines last summer. Water was over the doors and still rising in the 


hangar when this picture was made. BACA Airlines got its Cessna 170 out as floodwaters lapped at the wheels, operated during 
the flood from nearby Eldon, Missouri. Seven used airplanes couldn't be removed, were lost in the fland. 


We had to admire the routine. 
Brummet was really working it for all 
he was worth. 

For it all, Flight 12 didn’t depart. It 
didn’t even leave the ramp. No passen- 
gers means no flying to BACA Air- 
lines. “It has to be a no-show-no-go 
operation,” he explained. “I can’t af- 
ford to fly empty. Having no mail, 
my airline has to have passengers. It 
has to pay its way.” All day this 
empty business continued — right 
through all five of BACA 
published schedules. 

“Had two 


Airlines’ 


passengers \ esterday : 
though,”” he reminded us as we drove 
nto town at dusk over the ice, “Both 
ut of St. Louis. That’s $23.10 in 
evenue.” It was the second week in 


Ticket office at Jefferson City Airport has 
chedules chalked on blackboard. Chie! 
Pilot R. E. Maxwell is shown behind the 
ounter. The pretty passenger shown be- 
ow is boarding the Cessna shortly after 
the flood. Note how plywood steps were 
buckled by the floodwaters. 
FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo at right 
RACA Airlines below.) 





January. During the first week, BACA 
Airlines carried 10 passengers. One on 
the second, three on the third, one 
on the fifth, five on the sixth. None 
showed up on the fourth, seventh and 
eighth. Business would be picking up 
any day. As a backlog he had a hand- 
ful of reservations already. One of 
these was for February 22, almost six 
weeks off. 

Here was an interesting operation. 
A fixed-base operator in a town of 
25,000 population. He sets himself up 
















(BACA Airlines Photo.) 





as an airline. This airline even operates 
schedules — 5 a day — although it 
doesn’t go unless somebody shows up. 
Anybody showing up between sched- 
ules either waits for the next one or 
goes at charter rates—15 cents per 
mile as against 8 cents on a schedule. 

One airplane does it all—a 4-place, 
145-hp., 120-mph., Cessna 170. It 
operates from about the middle of a 
line drawn between Kansas City on 
one side of Missouri and St. Louis on 


the other side. At these big cities there 




















ire airlines to feed into and to be 
fed from—seven major airlines in all, 
offering a total of 119 daily flights. 
But in between them at Jefterson City, 
there is no airline service at all except 
for this operator, Brummet, and _ his 
BACA Airlines 

“Whoever heard of a state capital 
this day and age without an airline?” 
isked Brummet. “Jefferson City has 
none except what | manage to give it. 
One of the big airlines was authorized 
to stop here several years ago. But it 
never has. This urport, it keeps Say 
ing, 18 too small Truth is, 1tS planes 
ire too big. Our airport is all we can 
ifford.”’ 

Where does it all get J. Raymond 
Brummet? 

“In 1951 | carried 470 passengers,” 
he said, referring to a file of statistics. 
‘I also fed the big airlines 300 passen 
gers. My revenue trom 470 passengers 


was $5,637.70. The big airlines’ reve 
nue from the 300 tickets I sent them 
imounted to $10,668.34. In other 
words, every buck I take in means two 
in the ull for the trunk airlines out 
of Kansas City and St. Louis.” 
Brummet gets nothing in commis 
sions from the trunks. They probably 
wouldn’t even know what he’s giving 
them if he didn’t remind them of it. 
The wal he does this brings letters 


trom them with thanks and acknowl- 


edging the actual cash he cultivates 
for them. If, for example, he sends $65 
worth of business to Chicago & South- 
ern, Brummet goes to the dime store 
and buys a sheaf of “play money.” 
He counts off six 10’s and a 5 and 
attaches them to a personal letter to 
the right man at Chicago & Southern, 
with a line about like this: 

““Here’s $65 in ‘cash.’ It’s yours. It 
represents the fares sent you last 
month by BACA Airlines. Just wanted 
you to know we were working in your 
behalf. We sure would appreciate any 
business you can send our way.” 

The airlines appreciate this. While 
we were in Jefferson City, Chicago & 
Southern had a trafhe man there to 
see if he could help BACA Airlines 
do some selling. 

There’s some reciprocity involved. 
Passengers fed to BACA Airlines from 
the trunks are ticketed all the way by 
air, distant ticket counters going by 
the Airline Trafhe Guide in finding 
BACA’s schedules. This listing in the 
Guide was arranged through the Na- 
tional Air Taxi Conference, which 
fixed-base operators organized to work 
with the airlines. That way a passen- 
ger boarding an airline in New York 
or any other city may be ticketed 
straight into Jefferson City, Missouri, 
via a trunk carrier to St. Louis and 
BACA the rest of the way. 


CL Muiags 
malay 








“Where does it get you?” Brummet 
was asked again. 

He smiled. “I netted about $21 last 
yéar with BACA Airlines,” he said, 
adding, “I think.” 

ft was worth a laugh to Ray. But 
it was also worth thinking about 
later that night. A formula has to be 
pretty good just to break even in op- 
erating a small airplane on regular 
passenger schedules from a town of 
25,000 without a contract or mail 
certificate. Next morning at the air- 
port, we had a look at BACA’s 
statistics. 

In two years it has flown about 950 
hrs. on scheduled flights. It has carried 
some 733 passengers—263 the first 
year, 470 the second. Gross revenue 
has averaged about $8.74 per hour, or 
about 7.9 cents per mile with the 
Cessna 170 averaging about 109 mph. 
block-to-block. Charter business on 
the side has helped. In fact, the sched- 
ules have boosted Brummet Aircraft 
Company’s charter business consider- 
ably. After adding up everything, the 
scheduled operations have cost about 
$8.70 per hr. This leaves a profit of 
some 4 cents per hour. 

Many experts will argue that Brum- 
met can’t possibly operate for so little, 
even with a Cessna 170. But not 
knowing any better, he has actually 
done it. Direct operating costs total 
$4,075 on the basis of 700 hours 
annually and include $1,226.40 worth 
of gas at 8 gals. hourly; $49 worth 
of oil; $175 worth of aircraft and 
engine maintenance with $575 reserve 
for overhaul; and $2,100 worth of 
pilot’s wages at $3 per hour (the pilot 
does other work for the company; 
only $2,100 of his salary is charged 
to the airline). Fixed annual charges 
total $1,492 and include $979 for de- 
preciation and $513 for insurance 
(ground coverage with 10 per cent 
deductible and $40,000 per passenger 
liability coverage). Divided by 700 
hours as the basis for figuring a 12- 
month cost, the direct operating ex- 
pense amounts to $7.95 per hour. In- 
direct costs add 75 cents to this to 
make the total operating cost $8.70 
per hour. There are experts who will 
doubt that an airline can operate on 
hourly charges such as 25 cents for 
administration, 25 cents for ground 
handling and 25 cents for advertising, 
even with one Cessna 170. The no- 
show-no-go kind of airline not only 
can but does, says Brummet, pointing 
to his statistics. 


(Continued on page 38) 


Cold-weather starting is aided by the ex 
haust from BACA Airlines’ courtesy ce 


at Jefferson City Airport. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo.) 
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Courier 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


YNN Bollinger and Test 

Pilot Bill Dean of the 
Helio Aircraft Corporation, Norwood, 
Massachusetts, made a swing through 
the Southwest last month in their 
experimental 4-place Helio “Courier”, 
giving us our first opportunity to get 
personally acquainted with this amaz- 
ing design. “We'd prefer you don’t 
ittempt a full treatment flying story 
on the ship at this time,” said Bol- 
inger, “because it would be prema- 
ture—it’s still an experimental air- 
plane.” 

This suited us fine, preferring to 
eave premature stuff to the Sunday 
upplement writers. However, the 
me for full treatment might not be 
0 far off because the craft’s designer, 
'tto Koppen of Massachusetts Insti- 
te of Technology, and Bollinger’s 
iff of ingenious workmen, have just 
out conquered all the major bugs 
herent in any new airplane. As soon 

Helio can find adequate production 
cilities and strengthen their capital 

ucture, Bollinger intends to go full- 

t for approved type certification and 
| certain priority orders principally 

specialized industrial fields. 

Between Koppen’s design genius and 
llinger’s faith and realistic approach 

the tough problems inherent in the 
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small commercial plane market, the 
Helio Courier might well uncover en- 
tirely new fields of aircraft utility be- 
fore the year is out. For Koppen has 
achieved what similar designs of the 
past failed to achieve—designs such 
as the prewar German Fiesler ‘“‘Storch” 
and Ryan “Dragonfly,” .as well as the 
old Curtiss “Tanager,” which couldn’t 
cut the mustard in lateral stability at 
slow speeds. Fully loaded, the Helio 
Courier will fly around 34 miles per 
hour with complete aileron control, 
made possible by an ingenious spoiler 
system tied in with the ailerons. When 
you can get that kind of slow per- 
formance with a cruising speed of 140 
to 150 mph. (at 6,000 feet), land and 
take off on the proverbial dime, it’s 
evident that the amazing spread be- 
tween slow speed and cruise is actually 
more impressive than its propensity 
for tennis-court landing strips. 
Powered by the 260-hp. Lycoming, 
the prototype employs an experiment- 
al, 103-inch Hartzell metal prop, 
which is being used until a special 


‘prop can be designed. To control the 


dificult problem of cooling at slow 
speeds and high-climb, jack-rabbit 
take-offs, an ingenious exhaust ejector 
box on the belly of the plane forces 
(Continued on page 36) 










Strange antics for an airplane are ex- 
hibited by the experimental 4-place Helio 
Courier, shown above in a steep take-off. 
In bottom photo, Test Pilot Bill Dean 
points to the Helio Courier's leading-edge 
slats. A 260-hp. Lycoming engine powers 
the aircraft. 


(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo 
by Tom W. Collins.) 








Air Training Manifesto 


Civilian training facilities are vital for air power expansion, 


but they remain neglected in defense planning 


In asi mo? Part 1, the author outlined 
m of our civilian 
fliehbl ftraini fa f in the current emer 
ncy .pan " f air power But military 
haven ected these facilities. A crisi 

not far ai j [hs author, because the 
ti facilities are bein 

prolonged period of 

Mf if " ] t ncoounter d scarcity 
” brodu lo Se 2) a severe shortage 

f kK if personne immediately created; 
bid wage scales far 

ubhatl ft fraininge institutions can af 

pa nf ha of declining business; 

und F } f i flight and technical 


imminence of mill 


ung men who con 
nal DuiR of the customer 
lj f , hairman of the Ai 


if sir ’ ‘ / d 

ne Task Group which wa 
ed framework of the National 
Securu RK ‘ Board for the purpose of 
and making pecify 


mendat , ; ‘i Py ident ot the LU’ mited 


State l committee consisted of five indu 
nber snd a fatt otticer trom é¢aé h ot 
the military air es. Their study has been 
ynpleted and mmendation have been 


Part Il, Conclusion 


B* AUSE of its importance, 
| would like to quote a 
summary of the recommendations of 
the NSRB Training Task Group: 
TRAINING (Task Group B-1): 

As proved in World War II and 
more recently since the outbreak of 
war in Korea, rapid air power build-up 
requires full utilization of established 
civilian contract aviation § training 
schools. The civil airmen training po- 
tential is diminishing at an alarming 
rate, with accredited flight and me- 
chanic training schools closing down 
for lack of business. 

With the exception of nine large 
basic flight training schools and sev- 
eral mechanic training programs be- 
ing re-activated by the U. S. Air Force 
under civilian contract, there is no 
evidence of additional planned mili- 
tary utilization of U. S. commercial 
flight, ground or vocational training 
institutions. 

The task group concurs with USAF 
Stanford Study which concluded that 
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training conducted during World War 
Il by civil institutions was equivalent 
to military training and at consider- 


ably less cost. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1. The military services should not 
duplicate any existing civil train- 
ing capacity unless additional 
training capacity is required and 
cannot be provided by expan- 
sion of existing civil training 
facilities. 

2. The Departments of 
Navy and Air Force should 
initiate studies to determine the 


7) 


Army, 


capacity and capabilities of exist- 
ing civil aeronautic training fa- 
cilities and form joint commit- 
tees for allocation of training 
facilities needed by each service 
as of ““M” Day. 

3. The Departments of 
Navy and Air Force should seri- 


Army, 


ously consider programs with 

civilian contract schools for: 

1. Cadet flight screening in pre- 
military stage; 


b. Flight training course in Air 


ROTC programs; 

c. All foreign nationals trained 
in U. S.; 

d. Technical training within Re- 
serve and Air National Guard 
Units; 

e. Reserve” units in vocational, 
technical and 
schools without cost to gov- 


engineering 


ernment. 


Stumbling Blocks Are Faced 


After this report was submitted, the 
ofice of Civil Aviation Mobilization 
was established in the Department of 
Commerce under the direction of Gen- 
eral Donald M. Connolly for the pur- 
pose of implementing all the Task 


Group recommendations. This work 
is progressing under Paul Butler, who 
followed General Connolly as head of 
the ofhice, now known as the “Defense 
Air Transport Administration.” The 
Editor of FiicgHtr MAGAZINE estab- 
lished the General Aviation Operations 
Division last June and it is now being 
directed by C. K. Faught, former 
Wyoming state aviation director, with 
whom we are working to help im- 
plement the recommendations on 
training. However, it is my _ be- 
lief that we cannot expect any sub 
stantial degree of success until cet 
tain known stumbling blocks within 
the armed services are hurdled. It is 
possible that we may unfortunately 
have to await some retirements or re 
placements before we can expect the 
American taxpayer to receive the con- 
sideration he deserves in connection 
with the expenditure of military train- 
ing funds. An alternate method of 
procedure which may be helpful in this 
respect would be for all of us to ac- 
quaint our Congressmen with the 
facts and figures on military training 
expenditures, and what we can do to 
drastically cut them. If our Congress- 
men were aware of the facts, I feel 
positive that they would take prompt 
action to put a stop to the wasteful 
military duplication of existing train- 
ing facilities and insist that the mili- 
tary purchase their fundamental and 
basic training requirements in_ the 
most effective and economical manner 


The T-6 Farce 


Let us consider, for instance, th 
current military pilot training pro 
gram. This program is based upo 
starting flying cadets on T-6 ai 
planes. Now I have been in the avi 
tion training business for twent 
years, and many who have been in 
longer than that agree that there 
absolutely no sense in expending t 
funds to accomplish primary air trai 
ing in T-6 aircraft, which tod) 
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would cost at least $50,000 each, and 
whose operating cost is tremendously 
high. It would appear to me that the 
ole military reason for the initiation 
of this T-6 program was the existence 
of a substantial number of T-6 air 
craft in mothballs after World War 
Il. Consequently, if a cadet training 
program could be dreamed up to 
utilize these aircraft throughout both 
the primary and basic stages, then it 
would not be necessary during the 
ast few years to appropriate any mili- 
tary budget funds for the procure- 
ment of new primary trainers. In that 
event, then the funds so preserved 
could be made available to maintain 
the housekeeping establishment which 
our air leaders said had used up our 
uir power funds at the time the Korean 
War started. 

But despite this plan, there are in- 
dications that we will soon use up the 
balance of the T-6 aircraft and to the 
best of my knowledge the Air Force 
has not yet placed orders for any air- 
craft to replace them. Despite their 
protestations that the new concept of 
et air power requires that pilots now 
be indoctrinated in aircraft which 
were just a short time ago classed as 
idvanced trainers, it will be most in- 
teresting to see what type of aircraft 
they will ultimately order to replace 
the T-6’s. In the meantime, many 
millions of the taxpayers’ dollars will 
ave gone down the drain in a final 
dlute to a_ training policy which 

ould never have been initiated, and 
1 making this statement I refer only 
to dollars and not to the bloodshed 
ind loss of life which constitutes the 
ther part of the tribute and upon 
vhich no value can be placed. 

\ substantial portion of the train- 
ng now conducted in T-6’s, or in 
imilar airplanes which may replace 
them in the future, can be conducted 

civil aviation training schools at a 
traction of the cost with smaller 
sses in aircraft and lives. This type 
t program would give the Air Force 
much larger percentage of pilot 
iduates per cadet enrolled than they 
e now getting. World War II statis- 
cs show that of the cadets enrolled 
th no prior flying experience, 49“; 
them were wash-outs. Whereas, of 
ose cadets who had received prior 
il training: only 4° of those who 
1 200 hours of prior training were 
ninated; only 5% of those having 

least 35 hours of training were 
ninated; and only 9% of those who 
| previously soloed in a civil flying 
ool were eliminated. The discrep- 

y seems to be in the order of 
gcater than 40%; and I think we 
assume that the implementation 
1 150-Wing Air Force, not at war, 
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would involve a pilot training pro 


gram which under present Air Force 


methods would result in a wash-out 
rate amounting to at least 15,000 
cadets per year. If we assume that 
each wash-out costs the air service 
only a conservative $10,000, then you 
can figure for yourselves the ultimate 
saving in dollars of the training pro- 
gram we are advocating. But, we must 
not ignore the fact that many of these 
wash-outs also involve the loss of a 
$50,000 airplane, under the present 
program. So you can add that on, too. 


ROTC Flight Training Needed 


Now let’s take a look at some of 
our other problems. To begin with, 
there has been in Congress during its 
last two sessions pending legislation 
known as the ROTC Bill. One of the 
elements of this legislation is a pro- 
vision to give selected college ROTC 
students a short course of flight train- 
ing in local civil aviation schools. This 
legislation is a must. The facts in this 
problem must be presented to Con- 
gressmen and Senators in the hope of 
obtaining their favorable vote on this 
desirable legislation. We do not believe 
that there is any substantial opposi- 
tion to this Bill and are in hope that 
it will be enacted during the next 





Session of Congress. Phen at least 200 
flying schools will have a reasonable 
expectation of participating in this 
program by the fall of 1952—if Con 
gress passes the bill. 

We also firmly believe that the 
Air Force should pre-screen all poten- 
tial air cadets at local approved civil 
flying schools before undertaking the 
expense of shipping them to an Air 
Force basic flying school in order to 
give them primary indoctrination in 
T-6’s. We shall continue to work with 
the Air Force in an effort to convince 
them that the taxpayers as well as 
the cadets are entitled to a program 
of this type. 


Liaison, "Copter Training 


We now come to the Army pilot 
requirement program. As you know, 
the size of the Army air arm is grow- 
ing constantly, and the Army is in 
the process of procuring a substantial 
number of liaison and helicopter types. 
The Army requirement for pilot train- 
ing conforms almost identically with 
the requirements of CAA for training 
courses in civil schools, and generally 
involves a basic training curriculum of 
approximately 100 hours. At the pres- 
ent time, under the Common Specialist 

(Continued on page 26) 


The backbone of any civil effort to assist in air 
power mobilization is aviation’s fixed-base operator. 


7 


* 


But during mobilization, fixed-base operators 
find their facilities and manpower being depleted through 
competition of the military services, the air transport industry 
and the aircraft manufacturing industry. 


+ 


7. 


Our civilian flight training institutions were 
credited by General Hap Arnold as saving the U. S. Air Force 
from disaster in training requirements. 


+ 


* 


In the current emergency, there is no indica- 
tion that the military services intend to utilize civilian aviation’s 
fixed-base operations for flight training. 


* 


* 


A training program designed to alleviate the 
problems facing both the military services and the fixed-base 
operators can be provided by Congress through the so-called 


Civil Airman Training Act. 
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Flat-Rate Service 


you can depend on! 


OU don’t have to put up with guesswork and trial-and-error 

methods when your Cessna needs maintenance or repairs. 
You can obtain accurate, dependable flat-rate service from the 
Authorized Cessna Service Stations listed below. 

Years of know-how have gone into the analysis of hundreds of 
service items to make progressive maintenance methods available 
from these Authorized Cessna Service Operators. Factory coordina- 
tion on a national scale has made these job-rating methods practical; 
this system has become a Cessna standard. With it you get facts 
and accurate figures before the job begins, whatever your Cessna 
maintenance and service need may be. Because guesswork has been 
eliminated, your Authorized Cessna Service Operator stands behind 
every job analysis he offers—your assurance that know-how and 
efficiency are at work for you. 



























These progressive Cessna Authorized Service Shops offer flat-rate service. hs 
Aircraft Sales Company Southwestern Skyways, Inc. 
Meacham Field a Ragie Airpark 
Fort Worth, Texas Cruse Aviation, Inc. Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Municipal Airport i 
Champ’s Flying Service eae Tae Kenneth Starnes Aviation 
Municipal Airport b , Service 
El Paso, Texas Hair Flying Service Adams Field; Little Rock, Arkansas 
, = Harding Field — 
Clinch Flying Service a a West Texas Flying Service 
. a oe oe P . Midland Airpark 
; ae Ragsdale Flying Service Midland, Texas 
. rr Municipal Airport ‘ 7 = 
Clinton Aviation Company Austin, Texas. Yingling Aircraft, Inc. 
Stapleton Airfield Municipal Airport 
Denver, Colorado Wichita, Kansas 
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Cessna 170, the outstanding plane of 1952: Finger- 
Tip Controls for new all-round ease of handling. 
) New Luxurious Interiors, with easy-chair seating 


| comfort. Exclusive Patented Landing Gear, for short, 





rough-field landings. High Wing stability and visibility. 


Service-proved 145 H. P., smooth 6-cylinder 


Continental engine with fast cruising speed bias 





And New 
Cessna Super-Lift Haps, loo! 


Proved in Korean battle on the famous Cessna 
L-19 *“‘Bird Dog”? Army observation plane, these 
remarkable flaps reduce your landing speed 
more than 10%, give you shorter take-offs. 
Combined with the patented Cessna landing 
gear, they make practical airports of short, 
rough fields . . . and, they’re standard equip- 
ment on the new Cessna 170! 
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RANCHER 


HOWARD BUR- 
RESS, a rancher 
of Gordon, Neb., 
reports many 
uses for his 


Cessna. Among them: 
making cattle deals any- 
where in a vast 4-state 
area; flying his pastures 
to check stray cattle, 
windmills; fly- 
ing to the 
Rockies for 
antelope hunt- 
ing. 

Burress says he 
particularly 
likes his Cessna 
170 for its roominess 
(he often loads it with 
supplies), its power, and 
its high-wing visibility. 
He adds: “I just don't 
know what could re- 
place it for size and 
economical operation.” 


INSURANCE SALESMAN 


WILLIAM A, 
LANDAU, 38- 
year-old insur- 
ance salesman 
of Des Moines, 
lowa, used to : 
drive 35,000 fatiguing miles a 
year, found that he still couldn't 
solicit business further than 100 
miles from home. Now, he flies a 
fast Cessna 170, reports that the 
Cessna has helped him find many 
new prospects... some, 200 miles 
away! He likes his Cessna's roomi- 
ness, ease of handling, economy 
and practicality. But most of all, 
he's happy because the Cessna 
has more than doubled his terri- 





4 tory and expanded his business, 
/ while relieving him of tedious 
highway travel. 
 pamgpmeer teen cog 2 —_ eee om oe == Nena RES tec 
P j FOR MORE INFORMATION... phone your nearest Cessna dealer =| 
t | or mail this coupon te Cessna Aircraft Company... | 
ALSO SEE THE CESSNA 190 SERIES j Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. FM-2 i 
leadi , , " Wichita, Kansas 
beri hasvala 190 seats Fv Pom cm Please send information on the Cessna 170...... eee 
eeccsctes | 
inns con RE ccneceen ! 
! 
TOP eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ] 
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CAA ADMINISTRATOR C. F. HORNE 
presented certificates of membership to 
new Aviation Development Advisory Com- 
mittee members last month in Washington 
They are, left to right, John T. Griffin, 
Lexington, Mass.; Dr. L. S. White, Port- 
land, Oregon; Horne; Frank Beer, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Merrill C. (Babe) Meigs, Chi- 
cago; Charles Rose, Roseland, Arkansas; 
Zack Mosley, Stuart, Florida; and John 
(Collie) Bennett, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Holdover members of the Committee not 
shown are: C. J. Reese, Detroit; Max Bal- 
four, Tulsa; J. D. Ramsey, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; Bill Marsh, Phoenix; and George 
Haddaway, Dallas, chairman. Wiley 
Wright, Assistant Administrator for Avia- 
tion Development, is secretary of the 
committee 
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ANNUAL CESSNA SALES MEETING was 
held last month in Wichita, Kansas, with 
Sales Manager Don Flower (extreme left) 
and his leading distributors pictured 
above. Top 1951! distributors were Cassio 
Muniz, Brazil; Air-Oasis, Fresno, Callif.; 
Yingling Aircraft, Wichita; R. P. Bowman, 
Oakland, Calif.; King Cruse, Houston; 


gl 


id 


Mid-States Aviation, Northbrook, IIl.; Sun 
Valley Air Service, Phoenix; Walston Avia- 
tion, East Alton, Ill.; Clinton Aviation, 


Denver, and Hair Flying Service, Baton 
Rouge, La. Line-up of pretty girls at left 
emerged from the new Cessna 170B to 
show its “roominess.’’ Twelve climbed out 
but only 8 were caught by the camera. 
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SORENSON SPRAYERS for !952 include 
five new models featuring a seat tank 
unit for Super Cubs and Aeroncas, shown 
at left. Seat tank carries 53 gals., with 
20 gals. additional in an auxiliary tank 
attached to it. Walter Ball of Dakota 
Aviation, Sorenson's national sales agen 
cy, says other units include a belly tant 
unit for Cubs; an 88-gal. inside tank fe 
Stinsons; a 100-gal. inside tank for Supe 
Cubs, and a seat tank-belly tank comb 
nation for 100 gals. plus a passenger 

the Super Cub. All are fully approve 
by CAA. 
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Humble-Esso aviation dealers are ready to serve Y¢ Gasoline in three grades 
you with a line of quality products at 74 fine airports ¢ 3 
: , Engine oils in four grades 
in Texas—from Brownsville to Lubbock and Mineola B § 
to Ft. Stockton. Humble aviation fuels and lubricants yy Aircraft hydraulic fluid 
for private and commercial flying have passed the 
P } ae ying - Aircraft greases 
test of service, giving excellent performance with 
Rust-Ban 624 and 625 to check corrosion 


low maintenance costs. The sign of the Humble-Esso 
in engines during storage and shipment 


wings is synonymous with products proven in flight. 
Choose from this complete line of Humble-Esso SY Specialty oils such as compass fluid and 


aviation products: , instrument oils 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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TRAINING MANIFESTO 


(Continued from page 21) 
Training Agreement, the training of 
all Army airmen must be provided by 
the Air Force. The Air Force pilot 
training curriculum does not normally 
correspond with that required by the 
Army. 

I am also willing to go on record 
to the effect that Army helicopter 
training could be conducted in civil 
schools at a fraction of what it is 
now costing the Air Force to train 
these pilots. The training required for 
Army airplane mechanics corresponds 
very closely with the present curricu- 
lum now in use in all civil technician 
schools. The normal Air Force tech- 
nician training program differs sub- 
stantially from that required by the 
Army, as the Air Force relies princi- 
pally on specialists. Yet, the Air Force 
is training all Army technicians. We 
can save the Army a lot of money 
here also, and we must either convince 
the Secretary of Defense or our Con- 
gressmen that the Common Specialist 
Training Agreement should be re- 
vised to permit this saving. 


The GI Training Fiasco 


Another problem which is still with 
us is our old nemesis, the GI Bill of 
Rights. The cut-off date for initial 
entrance into training occurred for 
most veterans last July 25, for which 
I offer thanks, as I have lived to abhor 
the day when we ever allowed our- 
selves to get involved in it. This legis- 
lation was essentially a good Bill 
which, from the point of view of 
aviation school experience, became so 
badly fouled up by an inefficient bu- 
reaucracy known as the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, that it now, for thous- 
ands of veterans in hundreds of 
schools, constitutes a blot on the na- 
tional record. 

Many new aviation schools were 
established for the purpose of handling 
the training demand created by the 
GI Bill. Many new schools in all other 
categories were also established, so the 
problem was not one peculiar only 
to the aviation industry. Undoubtedly, 
a few of these schools were inefficient 
and went into the business to make a 
fast dollar, which very few of them 
made; and possibly a few of them 
were crooked schools. Nevertheless, | 
do not believe that the school problem 
in the aviation business was any more 
severe than that existing in many 
other branches of training, including 
some of the colleges and universities; 
and I still believe that a full, open in- 
vestigation of this entire matter will 
reveal to an unsuspecting public that 
the real scandal connected with the 
GI Bill lies where it is least suspected, 
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is yet. In any event, | am convinced 
that nothing happened within the avia 
tion school system to justify our in 
glorious association with courses in 
dancing and bartending; and the un- 
fortunate statement made by our 
Chief Executive which branded us 
with that association in a belittling 
manner was most unfortunate and ill- 
advised, creating about us a stigma 
which seems to have stuck. 

The aviation training schools of 
this country are under complete Fed- 
eral domination and supervision and 
are probably the most closely super- 
vised class of training institutions in 
the United States. Every course for 
which we train a.student has as its 
objective the passing of the examina- 
tion for a Federally issued certificate; 
which is more than can be said for 
most other classes of schools. There 
is a definite requirement imposed by 
the CAA as to the percentage of our 
graduates who must qualify for their 
Federal certificates. That requirement 
is 80°,, and I ask you to compare 
that with the performance of the law 
schools which, under the GI Bill, have 
been unable to qualify more than ap- 
proximately 35°, of their graduates 
for the careers for which they have 
paid their good money and spent their 
time. Yet, I have heard no voice of 
protest raised regarding the perform- 
ance of law schools. 


Another GI Program 


Cousidering the fact that the cut- 
off date on the present GI Bill is now 
behind us and that the problem about 
which we have bitterly complained 
during the past few years is now 
politically unpopular, it is with re- 
luctance that I again delve into this 
matter. But we cannot lose sight of 
the fact that the GI Bill is going to 
be extended to include veterans of the 
Korean War and will probably be 
again extended to include the veterans 
of World War III, so that undoubt- 
edly we will have a GI Bill of some 
description with us for several years 
to come. This expectancy continues 
to make the problem one of prime im- 
portance to us. We cannot sit idly 
by and see legislation enacted which 
will continue in any way, shape, or 
manner, the deplorable fiasco in which 
we have found ourselves during the 
past four years. 

Section 9 of the GI Bill of Rights 
states: “That except as provided in this 
amendment, no regulation or other 
purported construction of Title II of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, shall be deemed 
consistent therewith which denies or 
is designed to deny to any eligible 
person, or limit any eligible person in, 


his right to select such course of 
courses as he may desire, during the 


full period of his entitlement or any 


remaining part thereof, in any ap- 
proved educational training institu- 
tion.” 

This same Act also guarantees to 
the respective states their fundamen- 
tal right to approve institutions, 
courses of study, rates of tuition, and 
to exercise all usual supervision of 
training institutions. During the past 
four years, we have witnessed, and 
suffered from, the acts and regula- 
tions of a Veterans Administration 
educational bureaucracy which _ has 
twisted the law, twisted the intent of 
Congress, and engaged in all sorts of 
maneuvers designed to deny to veter- 
ans the rights guaranteed to them 
under the Act. It has engaged in pro- 
moting a legislative program which 
was designed to emasculate the Act, 
and to enable the VA to gradually 
usurp the prerogatives which should 
remain vested in the respective state 
departments of education. We have 
seen the incredible situation wherein 
these state departments of education 
have sat back during these past four 
years and have watched the Veterans 
Administ) ation usurp their powers and 
prerogatives without raising a single 
audible voice of protest. I believe that 
it is high time that we insist that our 
state departments of education call a 
halt to the encroachment of this bu- 
reaucracy, and commence once more 
to carry out the responsibilities for 
which they were created. 

On October 1, 1951, the Veterans 
Administration circulated a lengthy 
and carefully worded instruction ad- 
vising all concerned that “commercial 
photography, portrait photography, 
color photography, and _ retouching 
and oil coloring” all constitute pro- 
gressive courses of education; and 
this, at the same time that they 
were carefully ruling that a Com- 
mercial Pilot Rating Course, Instru- 
ment Rating Course, and Multi- 
Engine Rating Course did not consti- 
tute progressive courses of study. This 
ruling has successfully blocked hun 
dreds of veterans from qualifying for 
airman ratings which are critically 
needed in industry at this moment 
We have seen top echelon personne! 
changes in the Veterans Administra 
tion Washington office and rejoice 
temporarily in the mistaken belie! 
that there could not be an endles 
stream of individuals who would re 
sort to such warped mental gyration 
in administering a clear-cut law. Bu 
all we have experienced is an apparer 
perpetuation of a distasteful dynast 
which this country would be bett: 

(Continued on page 40) 
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the world’s 
h greatest 

¥ parachute 
. manufacturing 


facilities 





























Check the history of the parachute... 


al as a lifesaving device . . . as a safe 
y, method of landing paratroops .. . as a 
zg drop for large and small cargo . . . as 
)- an “air brake” for jet planes and as an 
d assist in their maneuvering . . . at every 
\ point in the development of the modern 


parachute, and you'll find that Pioneer 
1 Parachute Company’s contribution stands 
out front. In engineering, research and 
l 


development . . . in testing and in manu- 
‘s facturing . . . the Pioneer Parachute Com- 
, pany, in conjunction with Cheney Brothers, 
- . has put together the world’s greatest para- 
. ' chute manufacturing facilities—both mental 


, and mechanical. Whatever the application 

. whatever the special requirements . . . 

| Pioneer has the facilities for perfecting and 
manufacturing parachutes through every 
step, from the weaving of the cloth to the 
packing of the finished parachutes . . . the 
finest quality, produced in quantity and de- 
livered on schedule. 


SOUTHWEST FACTORY BRANCH GJ. PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. 


LOVE FIELD 
DALLAS, TEXAS 







MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 






CABLE ADORESS PIPAR. Menchewer Conn SA 
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Man is constantly successfully defying nature and all its vicious elements. The 
BEECHCRAFT CERTIFIED SERVICE STATIONS over the nation are prepared 
and equipped to WINTERIZE your Beechcraft for the extreme winter condi- 
tions of the coming months. Beechcraft factory trained technicians who know 
just what your Beechcraft needs to assure maximum utility offer you the bene- 
fit that comes from specialized experience, the kind of experience that will 
save you valuable time and money. 














You can always be sure when you get 


eechcratt Certified Senuice 
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Aircraftsmen, Inc. Atlantic Aviation Corp. Gray Aircraft Svc. Co., Inc. Roscoe Turner Aeronautical ‘ 
Will Ro Field _ Teterboro Airport D. A. Cody, Service Mgr. bs 
Oklahoma City. Okiahome 25 minutes from Times Square) Love Field, Geltes, Yanks Corp. ' 
Teterboro, New Jersey Municipal Air ry > 
also H . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
—_ i, we ; arte Flying Service 
Alamo Aviation, Inc. Seok Eetean "lees ee , “ena T d i d Ai rt Cor 
ftunicipet Airport Wichita, Kansas racewin irpo P- 
an Antonio, Texas _, ee Tradewind Airport 
Butler Co., Aviation Division . . radew! P 
Municipal Alrport Hunter Flying Service, Inc. Amarillo, Texas ; 
Anderson Air Activities Chicago, Ill. : a 
“ ) - Heater Field Tulsair Distributors, Inc. 
General Mitchel! Field Cedar Rapids, lowa oe : 
Milwaukee, Wisc Currey Sanders Aircraft Ohio Aviation C Monger 6, Mustetpal Alepart 
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Truax Field Co., Inc. si , — “yoni 
Madi , Wi Downt Municipal Ai t ayton Municipa rpo ° 
— - oes Shreveport, La. — Vandalia, Ohio Wings, Incorporated 
° — ° Wings Field 
Atlantic Aviation Service Francis Aviation J. D. Reed Co., Inc. Ambler, Pennsylvania 
New Castile County Airport Capitol City Airport Municipal Airport Philadelphia International Airport 
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HELLING AMERICA Bulb PATER 


Oil* and Beechcrafts make a profitable mixture! 


Company-owned Beechcrafts slice travel time as much as 
19% for key executives in over 200 companies in the 
troleum industry. This twin-engine Beechcraft Executive 
ansport cruises at 200 miles per hour — puts oil fields 
ht next to home offices. 
Beechcraft serves ‘em all! In every field of industrial 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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activity, Beechcrafts are helping America build faster .. . 
helping America do the double job of increasing defense 
} > J 5 
production and keeping consumer goods rolling, too. 
Learn how a Beechcraft can serve your business profitably. 
pro| ) 
Call your Beechcraft distributor. Or write Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


TWIN BONANIA 













The 1951 | 
AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 


Official Publication of the 
Aircraft Industries Association ; 





















is now available 
{ 
Assure Prompt Delivery by Ordering NOW! 


For 33 years the standard reference 
of United States Aviation 


* More than 300 American Airplanes de- * Thumbnail biographies of 1,200 present- 
scribed in detail — photographs and day aviation personalities. 
three-view scale drawings. 
* Complete current bibliography of avia- 
* Historic planes and the finest chronolog) tion books. 


of aviation events ever published. 
* Outstanding technical developments in 


* Complete current official aviation rec- the design, manufacture and research 
ords, the men and the machine, dates fields. 
and places, precise figures. 


a ee 


* Completely indexed. 





* A complete review of developments in 
the Armed Services, the aircraft industry * An invaluable reference to sales possi- 
and the airlines. bilities. 
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ORDER NOW $6 a copy 


The LINCOLN PRESS, Inc. 
Publishers, The Aircraft Year Book 
511 11th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 










PLEASE SEND ME COPIES OF THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 







Check 








Money Order Street 
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Questions and 
Answers for 
Airport Operators 


How Citizens Benefit from 
Airport Commissions 


QUESTION: There is a movement 
in our town to change the adminis- 
tration of our municipal airport by 
establishing an airport board which 
will be solely responsible for the man- 
agement and operations. This is a 
small town and I am familiar with 
the fine administration through boards 
of the Tulsa Airport, Moisant Field 
at New Orleans and other big-town 
airports. 

I know, too, most of the arguments 
in favor of the board ideas which have 
been advanced generally in your pub- 
lication and others and through at- 
tendance at various airport confer- 
ences at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

But I have been asked, as an advo- 
cate of the board, what will it do for 
the citizens generally. There seems to 
be no argument about its advantages 
so far as the operation of the airport 
is concerned and with respect to the 
tenants. But the question I can’t an- 
swer is the one given above so I am 
going to ask you what will it do for 
the citizens generally? 


ANSWER: Yours is a good and fair 
question, inasmuch as your airport is 
a public one and does belong to all 
the people in your community. It 
would not be reasonable to advocate 
any form of change in governmental 
structure that was particularly ad- 
vantageous to one department of your 
ocal government and those immedi- 
ately affected by that department, if 
it were not fair and advantageous to 
all the people in your community. 

We think that the board or com- 
mission form of operation in small 
towns as well as large towns provides 
the best means of progressive adminis- 
tration and operation of an airport for 
verybody in the town, and we believe 
that for specific reasons based upon 
»bservation of the operations on hun- 
lreds of public airports. Some of these 
easons are particularly pointed to- 

ard small-town airports. 

When a municipality or a county 

ends its money acquiring an airport 

s not acquired or built for the bene- 
t of a few. While only a few may, in 

beginning, realize direct benefits 
ym an airport, the real aim through 
blic ownership is to provide greater 
rvice to many. This becomes espe- 
illy pointed when such an airport 
ves as a base of operation for only 

fixed-base operator who in many 
es is also the manager. In many 
all towns the whole thing is turned 

r to him and he is expected to build 

aviation and the use of air trans- 

tation under the general supervi- 
of the local officials. Now these 
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COMPLETE 
FACTORY FRESH 
INVENTORY 

@ Air Associates 

... distributor of the 
finest in aviation sup- 
plies...maintains a 
complete stock of Goodyear 
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men, the mayor, the county judge or 
city councilmen, have a lot of things 
to do. They are concerned with the 
streets and the roads, the sewers, the 
waterworks, the local sanitary facili- 
ties, budgets and the taxes. All of 
these things take a lot of time and 
leave very little time for the airport. 
This is natural but it has the effect 
of leaving the whole promotion of the 
benefits of a good airport on the 
shoulders of one man who is trying 
to make a living out of a fixed-base 
operation, part of which may be in- 
dustrial use of aircraft which takes 
a lot of his time away from the air- 
port 

That man needs help in the promo- 
tion of use of the airport, time for 
which is not available from limited 
local government staffs, with the re- 


sult that the public airport does not 
begin to provide for the great bulk of 
the citizens of the community the 
things that it was built to provide. As 


a result of similar situations, many 
towns both large and small have seen 
fit to establish an unpaid airport board 
or commission to supplement the ef- 
forts of the operator and local offi- 
cials. In most cases this board is com- 
posed of a group of about five public- 
spirited citizens who have an interest 
in the airport and enough foresight to 
see the benefits an airport can pro- 
vide. In doing this, men are usually 
chosen who art not intimately or 
directly tied up with the other local 
governmental functions but are able 


to give of their time to bring about 
the best development of the airport 
and air transportation for a great 
number of people, and those are the 
citizens of the community. 

In the first place these men are 
going to concern themselves with keep- 
ing the airport in satisfactory opera- 
tion and in a position of good main- 
tenance and repair. To do that they 
will frequently find that funds are 
needed which, at first glance, are not 
available in whole from local general 
funds. As a result these men, usually 
strong business men, will explore 
every possibility of generating aero- 
nautical and non-aeronautical sources 
of revenue from the airport. They will 
do it on a business-like basis and they 
will do it in a thorough fashion with 
a result that many times, through 
complete merchandising of the non- 
aeronautiéal functions, through rental 
and share cropping of lands otherwise 
idle in the tract, they can build up the 
revenues needed for proper main- 
tenance. These revenues come from 
agriculture, from recreational facili- 
ties on the airport, from additional 
aeronautical business on the airport, 
from rental of business sites on air- 
port land fringing on highways, from 
investigation of additional improve- 
ments which would create additional 
income and from encouragement of 
additional aircraft ownership and use 
through flying clubs and executive use 
of aircraft. 

When a board functions in this fash- 










































ion it tends to save the taxpayer 
money through providing for expenses 
which otherwise might have to come 
from general tax revenues. But in ad- 
dition to this, the board, operating in 
a business-like fashion, will scrutinize 
carefully any expenditures necessary 
both for maintenance operations and 
improvements, again saving the tax- 
payer money. 

Many such boards in smaller towns 
have been instrumental in local move- 
ments to secure feeder line or other 
airline service which, when secured, 
immediately brings the benefits of air 
transportation of people, goods and 
mail within the reach of all the citi- 
zens of a town and for that matter 
for a lot of people in nearby communi- 
ties who come to the town for air 
transportation. 

Boards and commissions may very 
actively encourage general aviation be- 
cause of their own interest, and an in- 
general aviation affects 
more and more citizens. As it does 
that it begins to reach into a greater 
number of homes. Sometimes improve- 
ments are necessary and desirable to 
further the growth and benefits to 
the community which it may expect 
from an airport. A good board or 
commission will study and develop 
ways of getting such improvements, 
all of which may not require public 
money. We have seen this frequently 
in towns where the growth of aircraft 
use in general aviation was stymied 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Piper models were designed to serve your every purpose and need in business and pleasure. 


serve all your aircraft requirements. 


Arizona 
ANDERSON AVIATION 
COMPANY, INC. 


Sky Harbor Airport 
Phoenix 


lowa 
ELLIOTT FLYING SERVICE 


ram Field 
avenport 


Maine 
CENTRAL MAINE 


FLYING SERVICE 
Municipal Airport 
Old Town 
Texas 


The outstanding TRI-PACER, PACER and SUPER CUB 
offer the ultimate in air transportation with low initial 
cost and economical maintenance requirements. 


Piper versatility qualifies every model for any 
job—on the farm, industry, for aerial applica- 
tion of chemicals and general utility flying. 


Ask one of the firms listed to demonstrate how one of the Piper models 
can save you valuable time and money. These firms are prepared to 


Oklahoma 
SMYER AIRCRAFT 


SALES & SERVICE 
Municipal Airport 
Ponca City 


Texas 


BROWN FLYING SERVICE 


Municipal Airport 
San Antonio 


PARKER-HUETT AVIATION 


COMPANY 
White Rock Airport 
Dallas 


WICHITA FALLS 


AIR TRANSPORT COMPANY 
Municipal Airport 
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The finest PIPERS ever built 


With more than two decades as the nation’s leading 


‘ 


builder of farm and business airplanes, Piper now presents 


its finest aircraft — the four-passenger Pacer and Tri-Pacer 
for 1952. Never has so much good, fast transportation been offered 
with such practical economy. With dozens of refinements and improvements 
built in for added comfort and performance, these are truly the finest Pipers ever built. 


HERE’S WHY PIPER’S PREFERRED BY MOST PLANE PURCHASERS 


ALL AROUND PERFORMANCE. 
You cruise at well over 120 mph with over 
575 mile range. Short, rough field perform- 
ance is excellent. 


PROVEN DESIGN. over 34,000 Pipers 


have flown tens of millions of hours all 
over the world. Drawing from experience, 
Piper engineers have designed the Pacer 
for maximum safety, durability and service- 
free operation. 


GREATER CABIN COMFORT. the 


roomy cabin carries four people on posture- 
correct seats, for long distance comfort. 
New heater with doubled capacity and new 
external air scoops permit perfect cabin 
temperature control. 


HONEST FLIGHT CHARACTER- 


ISTICS. Piper is famous for building good 
safe airplanes with fine aerodynamic quali- 
ties which forgive mistakes. The Pacer and 
Tri-Pacer carry on this Piper tradition, with 
the added big-ship feel that smooths out 
rough air. 


FLYING EASE. The Tri-Pacer with tri- 


cycle landing gear and inter-connected con- 
trols is so easy to fly that people have 
soloed it after one day of instruction! In 
the air you fly with wheel alone. 


DEPENDABLE POWER PLANT. 


The efficient, economical 125 hp Lycoming 
engine gives the Pacer greater performance 
than some airplanes of much higher horse- 
power. Experienced pilots say the Pacer’s 
engine can’t be matched for smoothness, 
low cost maintenance and, above all, re- 
liability. 
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For full details urife for 
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DURACLAD FINISH. Welded-steel, 


bridge-like construction provides maximum 
strength with minimum weight and enables 
the Pacer and Tri-Pacer to carry their amaz- 
ing pay loads. Over all is Piper's non-flam- 
mable, longer lasting Duraclad finish. 


MOST ECONOMICAL. the Pacer 


costs thousands of dollars less than any 
other four-place plane; the Tri-Pacer costs 
less than half any other tricycle-geared 
business plane. Low depreciation plus much 
lower direct operating costs mean trans- 
portation by Pacer costs far less. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCK HAVEN, PENNSYLVANIA 
















JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 9) 
sects certain “old school” commenta- 
tors who have made the gross assump- 
tion that they are competent military 
aviation writers, including the well- 
known Hanson Baldwin of the eminent 
New York Times. Mr. Baldwin has 
been trying his hand at military avia- 
tion writing ever since he discovered 
the airplane in World War II. Since 


that discovery he has continued to in- 


clude excursions into the aviation writ- 
ing field simultaneously with his more 
competent observations and analyses 
of the seapower scene for which he 
became famous and for which he was 
developed by the United States Navy. 

What Mr. Straubel fails to point 
out in his brilliant debate with the 
die-hards who are confusing the air 
power issue is the fact that the UV. S. 
Air Force and its predecessor, the U. 
S. Army Air Forces, failed to develop 





| World's Most Popular Sprayer 


Get Into Agricultural Aviation with 


The World’s Most Popular Sprayer with six years field experience, 
SORENSEN SPRAYERS are fully tested and approved by C.A.A. 
Easily installed with no structural changes, it can be removed in one 
hour leaving the aircraft fully certificated for other uses. Exclusive 
features are the Life-Saver Booms, Knee-Action Control, Miracle 
Flow-Governor, Little Jewel Nozzles with Ball Check Valve or 
Diaphragm Valve and the SORENSEN Enclosed Methanical Brake. 
SORENSEN SPRAYERS can be used for 2,4-D, Insecticides, De- 
foliants and Liquid Fertilizer. They have less drag, less weight and 
don’t butcher up your airplane. Get the Plus Profits from Agriculture 
Aviation with SORENSEN SPRAYERS! 


INTRODUCING 5 NEW MODELS 


These new, revolutionary models make SORENSEN the 
most complete line of sprayers on the market. They are: 
The new Seat Tank for Super Cub and Aeronca Cham- 
pion; the new Belly Tank for J-3, PA-11 and Super Cub; 
The Super Cub Special that combines the Seat Tank and 
Auxiliary Tank; the new 88 Gallon Tank for 4-Place 
Stinsons and the 100 Gallon Inside Tank for Super Cubs. 
Write or wire today for detailed information! 


INSTALLMENT TERMS AVAILABLE 
No Down Payment—lIf you trade in your 
Old Unit—Up to 18 Months On the Balance 
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SORENSEN SEAT TANK 


National Sales Agency 


DAKOTA AVIATION COMPANY 


Municipal Airport 


Huron, South Dakota 


any military aviation writers in this 
nation as the U. S. Navy developed 
Hanson Baldwin. Hollywood press 
agentry rather than objective, in- 
formed military aviation writing has 
béen and still is the U. S. Air Force 
concept of public enlightenment. For 
this tragic policy the U. S. Air Force 
has paid dearly. No other single factor 
has been as responsible for all the con- 
fused thinking that exists today, the 
sharp inter-service rivalry and all the 
other symptoms of air power igno- 
rance as the appalling failure to de- 
velop competent military aviation 
writers by Uncle Sam’s Air Force. 

It would be a simple matter to cor- 
rect this painful situation if top USAT 
leadership would only admit the blun- 
der and try to correct it. But at the 
moment they appear too busy answer- 
ing the products of their own neglect 
to give time and thought to the mat- 
ter. So it remains the job of house 
organ editors in a house organ in- 
dustry, and those of us who speak 
mostly to people who already under- 
stand, to set the self-appointed experts 
right when they get off the beam. 

The USAF Air University at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, seems to us to be 
the logical place to start developing 
more enlightened military 
writers. Most U. S. publishers would 


aviation 


jump at the chance to send top re- 
porters to such an institution for an- 
nual or semi-annual top level brief- 
ings if objective indoctrination in- 
stead of propaganda was offered on 
the bill of fare. Even Mr. Baldwin 
might become a candidate for instruc- 
tion. And those of us who have tried 
diligently to cover the military avia- 
tion scene for the best part of two 
decades certainly would welcome the 
opportunity for perennial briefing. As 
it is we find very little meat in of- 
ficial releases or stereotyed junkets, 
and practically no incentive any longer 
to dig material out the hard way be- 
cause the basic concept of Air Force 
press relations is propaganda and pub- 
licity, not public enlightenment. 

We are convinced that unless our 
topside military aviation leaders face 
the issue squarely, admit that almost 
complete confusion surrounds our 
present air power build-up and genu- 
inely attempt through an intelligent 
long-range program to create objec 
tive military aviation writers and com 
mentators, double-trouble lies ahead 
One only has to review past histor 
and the long up-hill fight for a 
power, marked by the graves of tl 
martyrs, to appreciate the fundamer: 
tal implications involved. The que 
tion now is, What will present mil 
tary air leadership do about it? 

* * * 
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world over. No. 1 Bonanza was tor ® ee eeesecsvesveeesaeecske 
static tests and never flew. No. 2 was es ®e ®eseseeseeeseeseeseses 
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for structures tests and never flew. e oO . @ 
No. 3, the first Bonanza to fly, was ° 7 ®eae 
lost in a dive test at the factory. No. ® ft 
+ was then used in radio-controlled 2 . e 
dive tests which investigated the loss " Vk 1, TTS, TU/NC/) 'S " 
of No. 3. After No. 4, Bonanzas n a 
were delivered as D-1, D-2 and so on. 2" . 
More than 3,000 of them have since a . 
been delivered to civilian owners the + Os} O/} TO AY * 
* a 
vorld over. y ® 
No vehicle other than an airplane ‘. = 
could have provided Congressman s — 
Mack with enough personal transpor- 8 a 
tation to enable him to circle the ad _. 
globe and visit the nations he visited. es | Tr 
The flying legislator proved dramatic- , 3.64 
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For precision 
and dependability 
look to KOLLSMAN 





DISTINCTIVE GARB aia KOLLSMAN INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


n USAF contract basic flight schools is 
his ensemble. The wearer is Beverly E. 
Bevo) Howard, whose Hawthorne School 

Aeronautics at Moultrie, Georgia, is 
w training USAF cadets. Of a shade 
ghter than the Navy's blue and darker 
an the Air Force blue, the uniform con- 
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ts of a flight cap, battle jacket, slacks, @ °@ 
ack shoes and socks. Blue shirts with ee ee ee ee ee he SAB AFP oP Os e 
ntrasting blue ties are for instruction, ee ee ee ee ed e eoee0ee0e eee 
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Offering a Complete 
Line of Narco VHF 
Flight Proven Products... 
to Serve every Need 


e@ Low Cost! Omnihomer VHT-1 
Priced to fit the 
budget of all 
aircraft owners. 
Delivers preci- 
sion perform- 





ance. Static- 
free 2-way VHF, 
course selector, left-right meter with ‘‘to- 


from’ indicator 


e@ Range and Broadcast 
Receiver LFR-1 

Featuring a 
‘pancake de- 

sign’ this re- 

ceiver has seven 





tubes and a ger- 
minium — crystal 
diode detector. Offers excellent reception 
and tone quality 


@ Omnigator VTR-1 

For more enjoy- 
able flying and 
performance un- 
surpassed at any 
price. Available 
in 12 and 24 
volt models. 
Combines 7 VHF functions into one com- 
plete system. Truly the answer for ac- 





curate cross country navigation. 


e VHF Radio Telephone 


For fixed-base 





operators, this 
VHF 


transmitter and 


Narco 


receiver pro- 
vides two-way 
ground commu- 
nications with aircraft on the new “‘uni- 
com” frequency of 122.8 mec. or other 
channels for which it can be equipped. 
Self-contained, it operates on 115-volt, 
50-60-cycle power supply and is crystal 
controlled. 


For detailed information write, call or wire 


AIRCRAFT SALES 


COMPANY 


Meacham Field 
Northclif#-5491 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 


A PIONEER DISTRIBUTOR 
OF NARCO EQUIPMENT AND 
LEADER IN RADIO INSTALLATION 
AND SERVICE IN THE SOUTHWEST 
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BEECHCRAFT DISTRIBUTORS STEERING COMMITTEE was photographed at the factory 
recently. Left to right are Jess Childress, Guy Miller, Norm Larson, Art Hoffman, John 
Brownlee and Factory Sales Manager Leddy Greever. 


ally that while sea lanes, highway or 
rail facilities are all limited in their 
coverage of the earth, the air ocean 
is navigable anywhere flight is _per- 
mitted. Larger airplanes are used in 
air commerce, but Congressman Mack 
has navigated the world’s oceans and 
continents in a small, personal-type 
aircraft—by himself, as a free, un- 
aided individual all on his own. 

That this has been done by an in- 
dividual is bound to be 
eventually as a milestone in the de- 
neighborliness. 


accepted 
velopment of world 
Other individuals will probably take 
up where the from 
Springheld, Illinois, leaves off. There 


Congressman 


can be groups on the move about the 
world, all on their own. If you have 
a message and consider it worth the 
effort, you need not depend on some 
government or agent to carry that 
message abroad. You can do as Con- 
gressman Mack has done and deliver 
it yourself —in person, where you 
choose and when you choose. 

This is the philosophy that sent the 
youthful American statesman wing- 
ing across oceans and continents in a 
small, man’s 
everyday airplane. We have his word 


economical, business 
for it that the trip was worth every 
effort which went into it. “Interna- 
tional goodwill and understanding are 
not only possible,” says the Congress- 
man who circled the earth, “they are 
practical of achievement whenever we 
want to undertake the effort.” * * * 


HELIO COURIER 
(Continued from page 19) 
the flow of cold air up and around the 
cylinders. Goodyear cross-wind land- 
ing gear, set a little forward of cen- 








(Beech Photo.) 


ter of gravity, nas a nine-foot tread. 
Spectators are always amazed to see 
the two wheels lift off the 
ground before the tail wheel on take- 
offs. 


Bollinger has taken advantage of 


front 


many innovations suggested by Hugh 
de Haven’s Crash Injury Research In- 
stitute, including structural design of 
the cabin, location of instrument panel 














Model VTR-1 


NEW OMNIGATOR is VHF at its very 
best! With all 7 VHF units in one richly 
styled panel, it only weighs 181% Ibs. 
The complete system includes omni, 
two-way VHF radio, localizer, power 
supply & marker. INVESTIGATE AND 
FLIGHT TEST TODAY! 


— Narco — 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICA 
| CORPORATION _| 
WINGS FIELD, AMBLER, PA. 
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LIGHTPLANE CARGO CARRIER version of England's Auster B4 has a high tail boom 
to provide for a large rear cabin door opening. Photo shows a bundle, apparently 
newspapers, being tossed from the Auster. 


ind shoulder harness. The latter we 
liscovered to be quite comfortable 
vith a pleasant feeling of increased 
ecurity. 

Test pilot Dean says he’s been get- 
ng ten and one-half gallons an houg 
t economy cruise out of the Lycom- 
ng. If certificated under CAR Part 
8 for special industrial uses, the 
Courier will carry 1,200 pounds. Un- 

Part 03 permissible payload will 
1,000 


pounds. The production model will 


in the neighborhood of 
ovide for sixty gallons of fuel. 

Che cabin has been designed to pro- 
de for the maximum number of 
es trom cargo and litter arrange- 


ments to conventional four-place seat- 
ing for cross-country travel. Estimated 
sales price when in production is esti- 
mated to be in the $20,000 bracket. 
The Courier continues to stir up 
amazing interest and spirited discus- 
sion wherever it is demonstrated. Old 
time pilots are particularly impressed. 
Their reaction is best summed up by 
the remark of veteran airport manager 
Bill Fuller of Fort Worth’s Meacham 
Field when we landed on about 100 
feet of the painted “Welcome” sign 
in front of his terminal building: “It’s 
the first time,” said Bill, “that a plane 
ever landed here at Gate 1 and un- 


loaded at Gate 2!” * * * 
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North American 
Aviation, Ine. 


Columbus, Ohio 


has 
immediate openings 
for 


ENGINEERS AND 
DRAFTSMEN 


in the following fields 


Structures — Hydraulics — 
Controls — Power Plant — 
Electrical — Fuel — Land- 
ing Gear — Instruments — 
Radio — Heat and Vent 


Weight — Process and 
Engineering Checkers 


Technical Illustrators 


and 


Writers for Service Manuals 


Engineers skilled in related 
fields are invited to apply 


Send resume to: 


North American 
Aviation, Ine. 


4300 E. Fifth Avenue 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Engineering Department 
Bldg. 3A 
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MODEL E185 
471 Cu. In. Displacement 
185 h.p. at 2300 r.p.m. 


When you buy an airplane with 


Continental power, you get two 


value factors obtainable no- 


where else. One is dependability, 


born of Continental’s 50-year 


experience; the other, the price- 


less backing of factory-approved 


service and genuine Continental 


parts, no matter where you fly. 











Sound engineering 
and rigid manufac- 
turing controls have 
earned for Continental 


engines a name that 
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[ontinental Motors [orporation 





But when you do need 
it, there's competent 
help as near as the 
nearest airport— wher- 
ever you find this 


familiar sign. 
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MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


MAN WITH AN AIRLINE 
(Continued from page 18) 


*It all adds up to an important and 
obvious point—BACA Airlines is but 
one of several activities of Brummet 
Aircraft Company. Others include 
crop spraying, aerial advertising, a 
little aerial photography and some 
flight instruction. All put together, 
these activities gross maybe $40,000 
annually in a good year. No one of 
them would be sufficient to keep the 
fixed-base operation going. By break- 
ing even, BACA Airlines earns the 
right to be retained, always on the 
possibility that more volume may be 
developed. 

It takes a lot of enthusiasm to keep 
going the way Brummet has kept 
BACA Air'ines running. His bright 
hope in capital letters is eventual cer- 
tification by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to operate across Missouri with 
mail as well as passengers. He filed for 
this a year ago. With two years of 
BACA behind him, he feels he has 
something worthwhile. “BACA Air- 
lines’ background is one of facts, not 
theories,” says Brummet. “When | 
say I can operate profitably on a mail 
rate of 15.9 cents per mile, I can 
prove just that.” 

Such a rate for air mail pay is pretty 
low. No other little, or local service 
airline, has been able to do it. Such 
things as ground costs, for example, 
amount to much more for some local 
service carriers. On top of this must 
be added their flying costs. 

“Single-engine carriers have been 
forced to go to large aircraft to offset 
the costs of ground operations and 
pilot costs,” Brummet said. “When 
you look about the country and find 
single-engine airplanes operating prof- 
itably on a charter basis at 15 cents 
per mile, why should government re- 
quirements for a small airline boost 
this to as much as 45 cents per mile?” 

Brummet can go on for hours about 
the state of airline affairs in which an 
airplane has to be a DC-3 or larger 
type to carry a handful of people and 
a few sacks of mail. The point he gets 
around to making is that the DC-3 is 
required only because local service 
route patterns are geared to DC-3 
thinking. 

“When the CAB certificated the so 
called feeder airlines, it looked as it 
they were adjusting their sights dow: 
to the little towns and little aviation,’ 
he said. “But the new airlines it create: 
are still much larger than the need 
of most small towns. In compariso 
with my type of local airline, the s 
called feeders are huge route operatio 
which should be called region 


carriers.” 
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His type of airline, he emphasizes, 
radiates out to make a couple of stops 
only. That way a small airplane re- 
mains adequate. If a local service 
route is stretched out in a line, with 
1 dozen or so cities between origina 
tion and final destination, then it must 
be operated by a transport which can 
always make room for more people up 
the line—a small airplane would run 
the probability of a full load between 
mid-points blocking off and prevent- 
ing sales to more distant points. This 
actually happened in the case of one 
local service airline which started with 
small planes but had to go to DC-3’s 
because it was flying a DC-3 route 
pattern. 

“A radial pattern with only a 
couple of stops is truly local,” empha- 
sized Brummet. “It can be operated 
profitably at low cost with small 
planes available right now. There is 
need for such local service operations 
aH over the country—at least one in 
every state. If the Civil Aeronautics 
Board wants to encourage and develop 
air transportation, it should study this 
opportunity. Hundreds of small towns 
should have such service. They have 
neither the passengers nor the airports 
to accommodate DC-3’s and Convairs 
and Martins.” 

Doing it without mail for two years 
would indicate that maybe Brummet 
has a formula which could be of use 
to all concerned—the CAB, the fixed- 
base operators, the small airplane in- 
dustry and the small towns of Ameri- 
ca. Except for the CAB, all these 
other people are waiting for the big 
uirplanes to come their way when 
actually the chances get smaller with 
each succeeding new model. The CAB 
has, in effect, practically told Jeffer- 
son City it can never expect air mail 
until it grows up to DC-3 or Convair 
size. Hundreds of other small cities 
re likewise going without air mail 
ervice. 

That Brummet has operated BACA 
\irlines and its no-show-no-go sched- 
les against all odds is remarkable. 
ast July, for example, the Missouri 
iver overflowed its banks. BACA 
\irlines’ hangar and office were under 
6 feet of water for 30 days. It took 
other 30 days to remove from one 
» three feet of mud deposited in them 

the receding waters. When it was 
| over, the RFC. surveyed the Mis- 
uri flood area to help flood sufferers 

th liberal financing. It spent days 

‘king over the Missouri state capi- 

’s Memorial Airport with its high- 

ter rot and ruin. But it wouldn't 
e tend any help. Apparently the RFC, 
li e the CAB, isn’t interested in any 
i transportation situation smaller 
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but the 
WINCH is 


PROBLEM: 
To speed the changes of jet engines — anywhere, 
anytime —on the line or in the field. 


SOLUTION: 

A portable battery-operated Breeze Engine Winch, 
quickly installed in the aircraft itself, permitting 
removal or installation of the engine at will, with 
drum for 300 inches of cable. Weight: 103 Ibs., 
Load: 2.600 lbs., Motor: 27 volt DC, reversible. 


Another Breeze Mark product, typical of the 
advanced engineering developments the aircraft 
industry has come to expect from Breeze Corporation. 


WRITE TODAY for complete information on this 
lightweight, heavy-duty winch which, besides providing 
present aircraft with a quick-change in the field, may 
well facilitate new departures in future design. 


BREEZE 


-6(_-_*_ f- 


. -Seal Vi . Flexible conduit and 
doberejeccred, — Lshrerlgh cave: fesiNew Clones (atten ‘cooly 
bellows. ment. 

BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. 
41 South Sixth Street Newark, New Jersey 






































than DC-3 scheduled airline size. 


Brummet pulled out of this disaster 
literally by his wader-straps. There are 
around the 
building and on the ingenious little 


still some water marks 


airline-type ramp he devised for pas- 


sengers getting in and out of the 
Cessna. 
As we departed Jefferson City, 


BACA Airlines was still operating and 
Brummet was more enthusiastic than 
ever. Just before we left, St. Louis 
called to confirm space for a passenger 
wanting to fly BACA to Jefferson City 


next morning. The sun had come out 








Dependable 
Parts Service 


Be assured of highest quality and satis- 
factory service by ordering from our large 
stocks of factory parts and supplies. 


We are distributors for 


Beechcraft 
Continental Motors 
Goodyear 


For immediate delivery, we are currently 
offering specials on overhauled and fac- 
tory-exchange Continental E-185 engines 
for Bonanzas and Navions. 


GRAY 
AIRCRAFT 
SERVICE CO., INC. 


D. A. Cody, Manager 
3130 Leve Field Dr., Tel. EL-3245 
Love Field, Dallas 








and the ice was fast disappearing. 
Brummet and his pilot brushed off 
their uniforms and the boys got the 
airplane ready. Somehow the Cessna 
170 and its airline signs took on a 
more life-like appearance. It looked 
about as big as a small-town airliner 
ought to look at this stage of de- 
velopment—at least it could get pas- 
sengers to and from the capital of 
Missouri in a day and age when the 
big airlines and their big airplanes 


wouldn't. * * * 


TRAINING MANIFESTO 


(Continued from page 26) 


off without. 

As things now stand, our only re- 
course is to make sure that we partici- 
pate in advising our Congressmen with 
reference to any extension of the GI 
Bill. The Veterans Administration is 
naturally furthering its own 
legislative desires and has already ap- 


again 


peared in favor of its self-sponsored 
legislation. Fortunately, we hope, Con- 
gressman Teague’s committee is pre- 
paring a bill to be introduced into the 
next session which will be a new at- 
tempt to straighten out the bureau- 
crats and put the GI Bill back on a 
sensible basis under which the states 
will have returned to them the re- 
sponsibilities which they so meekly 
gave up. When Congressman Teague’s 
Bill is brought out for action, aviation 
will want to go to Congressmen and 
press for its passage. 


Blueprint for Success 


Then there is the so-called Civil 
Airman Training Act. This is pro- 
posed legislation which we partici- 


pated in drafting, and which is de- 
signed to provide a training program 
which will alleviate the present critical 
shortage of trained civil airmen, prin- 
mechanics. The 


cipally pilots and 


shortage is NOW SO severe in these cate- 
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distributor for 


also dealers for 


serve you in a safe, 
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LEAR RADIO and AUTOPILOT - 


ARC, BENDIX, COLLINS and NARCO 


The personnel of Aerotron have been carefully selected, 
experts in their respective fields and are prepared to 
efficient and expedient manner 


Aerotron skills a designing. Custom radio installations 


Municipal Airport 


AEROTRON RADIO CO. | 















P. ©. Box 8442 
Tel. 81507 
Hangor 8 





P O. BOX 1440 
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gories that it is hampering the carry- 
ing on of the normal business of fixed- 
base operators. As a matter of fact, it 
has reached the stage where it will 
commence to make itself felt in air- 
liné operations. Airline personnel man- 
agers have suddenly become aware of 
the fact that pilots and mechanics are 
extremely scarce. In some cases, they 
are impossible to find. 

These industries are just starting to 
feel the real effects of the mobilization 
program, and their projected personnel 
requirements for the next two years 
are really staggering when compared 
with the number of young men now 
in training for those occupations. 
Their present situation is bound to be 
further aggravated by 
requ ire 

present flying 


passenger de- 
mands which will increased 
utilization of their 
equipment, and a large number of ad- 
ditional airplanes will be delivered 
them during the next eighteen ronal 
They can 
lose men to the military 
well as to Selective Service. 
This training 
solved or it will produce a situation 
short of a 


also expect to continue to 
reserve, as 


problem must be 


which will be nothing 
calamity eighteen months from now 
or sooner, if the situation should be 


come worse. 


The Outlook 


Military ofhcials have refused to 
give their blessing to this proposed 
legislation. This refusal constitutes a 
com plete lack of understanding of thi 
overall airman requirements of this 
nation. They have just as definite a 
stake in the problem as do we. Their 
overhaul and repair depots 


civilians. The size of 


military 
are staffed by 
our Air Force is presumably to be 
doubled over its present size, which 
will ultimately demand a doubling of 
the civilian staffs in their depots. Some 
high officers have already admitted to 
me that their depots are unable to 
locate any additional skilled personnel. 


Unless something is done, when the 


AN HARDWAR EE. 
Nuts Screws Washers ; 
Bolts Fittings Pulleys ; > 
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AMC SUPPLY 


Division of Air Accessories. Inc 
PHONE EDison 9377 
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FIXED-BASE OPERATORS AND LIGHTPLANE MANUFACTURERS got together at the 
National Aviation Trades Association convention in Fort Worth. Left to right, seated, 
are John Griffin, retiring president of NATA; Rufe Amis, president, and Carl Wootten, 


sales manager, of Aero Design & Engineering (Aero Commander) ; 
Aircraft Corp. manager of parts sales; Al Bennett, Taylorcraft, Inc., 
Aircraft Corp. George E. Haddaway, FLIGHT 


is shown standing. 


and W. T. Piper, Piper 


sales manager 


MAGAZINE editor, 


military decide to activate ROTC and 


cadet screening prog rams, and pos- 


sibly carry on additional training 


functions, the civilian schools will be 
unable to function because of lack of 


trained personnel. It is under just 


such conditions as this that our mob- 


ilization and training problems will 


compound themselves into a Crisis. 


government ot 


Many highly placed 


ficials feel that a Civil Airman Train- 





THE WORLD'S FINEST LIGHT PLANE! 


* Taylorcraft Sportsman” 


AMERICA’S BEST DISTRIBUTORS 


SELL TAYLORCRAFT.. «3 


RUSTY’’ BOUNDS, Mer., 
Russell Field, Ft.Worth, Texas, 
Northwest Texas Distributor 

We're with Taylorcraft for top-dollar 
urplane value. No other plane can stack up 
igainstittoryear-after-year good service.” 








All around visibility, two place side- 
y-side cabin with a 15 cu. ft. cargo 
pace, 85 H.P. engine with starter and 
enerator—these and many other fea- 
ires make the new TAYLORCRAFT 
Sportsman” the best buy in the LOWEST 
*RICED field. For detailed information 
ee your local airport operator or write 
irect for descriptive folder. 

2 Place —4 Place —Tandem 


“R. AIRPORT OPERATOR: Great opportuni- 
es exist in Dealer Franchises. Write for 
formation today! 





Jaylorcraft, INC. 


ONWAY.PITTS > 


CONWAY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Lee O. Elrick, Beech 


vice president and 


(NATA Photo.) 

> Progr hing t her 
ing rogram 1s nothing Dut another 
pork-barrel, 
are merely seeking an opening through 


and that the civil schools 


which to dip their hands into the 
trough of defense dollars. Such an at- 
titude exhibits an appalling lack of 
understanding of the facts. The gov- 
ernment is going to have to purchase 
training for selected individuals onl) 
because the increase in our air power 
demands the trainees, and for no other 
reason. Many others have referred to 
this proposed training program as sub- 
sidized training. The program is no 
more subsidy for the training schools 
than is the purchase of military air- 
craft a subsidy for the aircraft manu- 
facturers. buy them because we 
have got to have them and we buy 
them from civil industry because it is 
best qualified to produce them at thi 
most economical cost. 
had better set our own sights 
and counteract this idea that the 
training of personnel required by our 
national mobilization plans, at gov- 
ernment expense, is a subsidy. We are 
merely talking about purchasing the 
required training at its most economi- 
cal source, and to prevent all career 
training from becoming socialized 
under the guise of military necessity. 
The basic function of the military 
establishment is to train a fighting 
force and this concept of its require- 
ments must not be expanded to the 
point where it is assumed that the 
military must undertake the responsi- 
bility for furnishing all fundamental 
and basic training to the youth of 
this nation. May I point out that if 
the present concept of military think- 
ing cannot be revised, then within a 
very short period of time fhere will 
be no other source for aviation train 
ing within the United States than th 


military establishment. x * * 


WHEREVER YOU GO 
WHATEVER YOU FLY 


+ xX 


THERE IS 


ARC EQUIPMENT 


TO MEET YOUR 
OPERATIONAL NEEDS 









VE communication 
and 


LE NAVIGATION SYSTEMS 
THE ARC TYPE 11A 


Meets your basic navigation and 
communication needs. Provides for 
VHF transmission, LF range recep- 
tion and rotatable loop navigation. 


THE ARC TYPE 17 
Adds two-way VHF communication. 
System includes tunable VHF re- 
ceiver and a five-channel, crystal 
controlled VHF transmitter. As 
many as four of these transmitters 
may be installed providing up to 20 
channels. 












































THE ARC TYPE 12 





Gives you the com- 
bined advantages of 
the type 11A and the 
Type 17 systems. You 
get two-way VHF ‘ 
communication and ’ 
LF range reception, \ 


as well as rotatable ‘ 


loop navigation. 

Ask about ARC Type 15C Omni- 
range equipment and ARC’s 10- 
channel Type Fii Isolation Ampli- 
fier. Write for all the details. 


All units of these systems are type certi- 
ficated by the CAA. Installations for both 
single and multi-engine 
planes are made only by 
authorized agencies. 
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New Jersey 
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If your PROP 


/ 
/ 4 is bent like this? 


RUSH IT HERE 
FOR EXPERT REPAIRS 


Get it back quickly 
..« like this 


Low flat rates .. . genuine 

MET-L-PROP factory recon- 

ditioning ... LIKE NEW... 

ready for renewed flying 
life. 

Write us...or ship your 

MET-L-PROP direct to 
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McCAULEY 
CORPORATION 


1840 Howell Ave., Dayton 7,0. 






















6 Lockheed Lodestars 


MODEL 18-56 
Wright G-205 (1820-87) engines 


24-volt systems. 


Serials 
No. 2091; No. 2095; 
No. 2421; No. 2604; 
No. 2605; No. 2606. 


PRICED TO SELL 


For further information contact: 


W. CLAYTON LEMON 
or 
MARTHA ANNE WOODRUM 
Woodrum Field, Roanoke, Va. 
phone 7733 or 8040 











SERVICE GUIDE FOR FLIERS — 


WHERE to STOP 








IN SAN ANTONIO... 
IT’S ALAMO 
AIR LINE 
SERVICES 


On San Antonio Municipal Airport transient 
pilots who want the best in prompt and efficient 
service always stop with Alamo Air Line Serv- 
ices, Inc 

Texaco Products — Storage — Tie-Down 

Next time you're down our way, drop in! 

Free Transportation to and from Terminal Bidg. 
24-Hour Charter Service Telephone Travis 2649 








Flying’s Swell 
at the FLYING L 





An adventure in real Western life for 
all the family . . . Superb food 

Your favorite ranch sports . . . Cozy- 
comfort guest suites. Located at Ban- 
dera, 32 miles West of San Antonio. 











CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


FLIGHT MAGAZINE'S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES ARE 8c per word (minimum rate $2) 





BOOKS 


CRUISE CONTROL FOR LOW POWERED AIR- 
PLANES, fuel management, power-airspeed- 
altitude selection, effect of wind, pilot tech- 
nique, complete cruising charts for Cessna 195, 
170A, 140A. $1.00 Postpaid 

ARMY AVIATION GUIDE, illustrated by photos 
and drawings, describes ground forces avia- 
tion, personnel requirements, organization and 
equipment, aviation section procedures, Regu- 
lations. $2.00 Postpaid. AIR SERVICE & EN- 
GINEERING, P.O. Box 2715, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas 





AVIATION BOOKS BY CHARLES A. ZWENG 
prepare you for your rating. These outstanding 
texts lead the field: frequent revision protect 
you with latest authentic ‘‘multiple choice and 
map examinations’’ with new material not avail- 
able elsewhere. There is a text for each rating, 
viz: Flight Instruetor $3.50; Aeronautical Train- 
ing (Private & Commercial!) $3.50; Meteorology 
for Airmen $3.00; Airline Transport Pilot $4.00; 
Flight Engineer $4.00; Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00; 
Link Instructor $4.00; Aircraft & Engine Me 
chanic $4.00; Radio and Instrument Fiying $4.00; 
Practical Manual of the E68 Computer $2.50; 
Parachute Technician $3.00; Flight Instructor 
Oral Examination $1.00; Airport Operation and 
Management $4.50; Zweng Aviation Dictionary 
$6.00; Flying the Omnirange $4.00. (Free Cata 
jog). Pan American Navigation Service, 12021 
27 Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif 
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DEALERSHIP 


Airport operators send today for TAYLORCRAFT 
dealership information. Get in early on big ex- 
pansion program, TAYLORCRAFT, INC., Con- 
way-Pittsburgh Airport, Conway, Penna 











AIRCRAFT WANTED 


WANTED BONANZA, late model 8-35 or model 
C-35, anywhere in the U. S., must be bargain, 
address Box 263, Berkeley, Calif 


BEECHCRAFT 
BEECHCRAFT BONANZA Mode! 8-35, 300 hrs. 
total A&E, never damaged, $900 Narco Omni- 
gator Radio plus RCA with VHF transmitter, 
low frequency and loop, air conditioner, cur- 
tains, electric primer, just like new inside and 
out, guaranteed perfect. $12,990. American 
Aviation Company, Virgil R. Cline, Mor. Phone 
day, 26451, night, 884346, Box 1452, Des Moines, 
lowa. 











TAYLORCRAFT 
TAYLORCRAFT SPORTSMAN inew mode! 19) 
now available for immediate delivery. America's 
finest 2-place, side-by-side airplane. Extra big 
baggage compartment gives 4-piace cargo utili- 
ty. Lowest price including starter, generator, 
12-volt system, etc. Ideal for CAP, farm, busi- 
ness man, training. See your local airport op- 
erator or write today TAYLORCRAFT, INC., 
Conway-Pittsburgh Airport, Conway, Penna. 












QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 32) 
by lack of hangar space and the local 
bdard or commission has worked out 
reasonable ways to improve this situa- 
tion through the erection of T-hangars 
with private money. 

Now many of these things could be 
done by local officials or the operator 
if they had the time and the know- 
how and it is no discredit to them 
when they do not have that time. But 
an airport board consisting of recog- 
nized business leaders can begin and 
continue to improve operations, man- 
agement, maintenance improvements ; 
and use because they do not have all 
of the governmental functions to 
supervise. When they do bring about 
such improvements they create bene- 
fits for a greater number of people in 
the community. 

No airport is built or acquired pure- 
ly for the business that may move into 
it on the first day. It is a continuing 
business which must grow if it is to 
serve a fair percentage of the people 
of a community. 

x* *«* * 














AIRCRAFT PARTS WANTED 
Will purchase partial or complete inventories 
of AN parts, instruments, fittings, conduit, 
bearings, hardware—anything for aircraft. 
No inventory too smali—<call, wire, or write. 

AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS INC. 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 
“Aviation's Leading Supply House"’ 














AIRPLANES — SEND FOR FREE LIST 


World's Largest Stock 
Personal & Light Commercial 
We Buy, Quick Cash for your Plane 
Aircraft Financing 
Fair Rates — Top Insurance 
Dealers, try us on your next finance sale 


VEST AIRCRAFT & FINANCE CO 
Field and Offices — Box 38, Capito! Hil! Station : 
Denver, Colorado 
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LOVE FIELD @e DALLAS 


ASSOCIATED RADIO is 
Distributor for COLLINS, LEAR 
Dealer for ARC and BENDIX 
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WINGS INC. Ambler, Pa. 


¢ Dependable Executive Aircraft+ Since 192° , 
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OF THE AIRWAYS 


> For widely diversified aircraft the 
Sperry Gyropilot* is providing consist- 
ently smooth, precise automatic flight 
control under all flight conditions and is 
making possible automatic approaches 
through low ceilings in rough air. 


VERSATILE SPERRY GYROPILOT 
ON JET FIGHTERS AND BOMBERS, 
AIRLINERS, EXECUTIVE PLANES, 
HELICOPTERS AND 


LIGHTER-THAN-AIR SHIPS © the flexibility in applying this Gyro- 


pilot to all types of aircraft is the result 
of 10 years’ experience in combining 
precise reference systems with electronic 
rate circuit techniques and high response 
servos which accommodate all control 
situations from lighter-than-air ships to 


guided missiles. 


GYROSCOPE COMPAN, 


ORPORAT N 


NEW ORLEANS BROOKLYN 


CANADA, 


CLEVELAND 
COMPANY OF 


GHEAT NECK, NEW YORK - 
IN CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE 


LOS ANGELES - 
LTD., INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, 


OF THE PERRY 


SEATTLE 
MONTREAL 


SAN FRANCISCO 





FOR THE BUSY EXECUTIVE... 





The Ultimate in TIME SAVING 
TRANSPORTATION 


Currently, all DOVES are delivered 


with the long-range tank which makes 


it possible to fly non-stop from a cen- 
trally located point, to any destination 
in the United States. The DOVE is 
large enough for luxurious executive 


travel and at the same time offers ex- 


tremely low operating costs compared 
with other multi-engine aircraft. The 
safety, performance and versatility of 
the DOVE make it particularly well 
suited for ownership by commercial 
and industrial firms demanding the ul- 


timate in time saving transportation. 


Complete Collins, ARC and Lear radio equipment available. 
List your “For Sale” airplane with Riley Aircraft. We nou 
have numerous listings available for your used plane needs. 


Hile 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
PH. 3-3489 














LONGVIEW, TEX. 
GREGG COUNTY AIRPORT 
} PH. 5151 
DISTRIBUTOR DE HAVILLAND OOVE 





